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NATIONAL SONGS AND MELODIES. 


‘¢ LeT me make the songs of a people,” said a sagacious wri- 
ter of the last century, “and I care not who makes their laws.” 
The observation may appear to some to have resulted from an 
exaggerated opinion of the influence of national songs on the 
public mind. But if it be strictly examined, we believe that it 
will be found more consonant to truth and reason, than many 
observations that have passed current through the world as the 
offspring of profound wisdom. 

The effects of their national songs on the natives of Switzer- 
Jand is known to every one; and in what clime, or under what 
circumstances can a Scotchman be met with, whose heart will 
not warm for the ‘‘ scenes of his infancy,” his bonnie glens and 
flowry braes, when the songs of Ramsay or Burns salute his 
ear? Where is the exiled wanderer of the ‘‘ Green Isle,’? 
whose feelings are not excited to sorrow and warmed into 
affection for the beloved land of his birth, for the soft murmur- 
ing brook, the warbling grove, the shamrock hill-side, or the dai- 
sy-covered vale, where he first beheld the loveliness of nature, and 
enjoyed a mother’s fond caresses, when in a foreign clime, these 
scenes are recalled to his recollection by the plaintive “ Coolin,” 
the patriotic “Erin go bragh,” the tender ‘* Gramachree,” the 
melting ‘‘ Blackbird,” and a hundred equally inspiring airs, 
that convey the self-same endearing sentiments of love and ro- 
mance, which he so often heard to flow in unaffected melody from. 
Vor. L—No. vy. 49 
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the lips of his earliest friends. What prowess have not the songs 
of Dibdin added to the British Navy ? And where is the Ameri- 
can seaman who can listen to the inspiriting strains of the ‘* Star 
Spangled Banner,” without an excitement of patriotic valour 
which it would be death for any enemy of the ‘* Land of the 
Brave, and the Home of the Free” to encounter? 

But it is unnecessary to multiply instances of this influence 
of the songs of a nation over the minds of its people, since it is 
a fact, we believe, that few will deny. The causes are easily 
discerned. ‘They are the impressions received in childhood, 
a period of life when the susceptibility of receiving impressions, 
in a manner favourable to their long endurance, is beyond com- 
parison greater than at any other. The mind is then in the dawn 
of its intellect ; the beauties of nature, of musie, and of senti- 
ment are fresh and engaging to the heart. The first strains, 
therefore, in which the unsophisticated ear listens to their cele- 
bration, it is natural to suppose, will produce an effect on the 
feelings, which will never afterwards be remembered but with 
delight. 

We are, in America, deficient in nothing that is calculated to 
excite the amor patrize, so much as in national songs. We have 
political and religious rights as well secured to us as our hearts 
could wish ;—we have a fertile, and, in many places, a romantic 
country ; we have beauteous maids, and cheerful youths, leading 
the rural life amidst embowering woods, in all the ease, plenty, 
simplicity, and tranquility of Arcadians. Highland Glens and 
shamrock covered vales, never offered softer or more propitious 
scences for the interviews of youthful and enamoured hearts, 
than are to be found on the banks of our romantic rivers, and in 
the sylvan seclusion of the vallies that separate our gigantic 
mountains. “ Yet no rural lovers have wooed the maidens of our 
vallies in song—no enamoured minstrel has poured forth his 
feelings in simple and affecting numbers, and sung them to notes 
inspired by the occasion, while his companions caught the 
strains, and gave them currency by repetition throughout the 
neighbouring hamlets. It is true, we are not destitute of ma- 
kers of fugitive verses. We have, Heaven knows, plenty of 
them, such as they are. But they are generally the gay sparks 
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and petit maitres of city life. They know nothing of our rural 
scenes, and manners, and feelings ; or if they do, they consider 
them beneath the sublimity of their song. They will sing only of 
the Gods and Godesses. The loves of Jupiter and Calista, of Ve- 
nus and Adonis, of Pluto and Proserpina, are their favourite 
subjects; or if they at any time descend to terrestrial themes, they 
treat us with the eternal chime of Damons and Delias, and 
Philanders and Phillises; or, if they be strict adherents to 
the present foppish style of poetical writing, they are sure to 
lend us a touch of Byron’s mock sentimentals, and then we have 
nothing but Napoleon elegies, or connubial farewells, so sad 
and so melancholy, that the two first stanzas are all that the 
most resolute reader has the courage to encounter, the titles of 
the pieces being of themselves suflicient to frighten the veriest 
book-worms from their pages. 

It is evident that such writers can never furnish us with a na- 
tional poetry. As to expecting a body of national songs from 
poetical puppets, whose opinions of literary excellence are alto- 
gether moved by the wires of European reviewers, it is wholly 
out of the question. ‘I'he writers of songs of a pure American 
school should not have their taste perverted by any idolatry for 
foreign habits. They should think of their own country alone. 
American men and women, American pursuits and manners, 
American peculiarities and scenery, alone should yield the senti- 
ments and colouring of their verse. Here we have native scenes, 
and customs, and displays of feeling, and romance of incident, 
constantly before us in sufficient abundance to constitute exhaust- 
less materials for the formation of a distinct and excellent poetry 
of our own. We do not mean that in epic, ethical, or perhaps even 
in dramatic poetry, we should essentially innovate on the excellent 
specimens which the old world has furnished. These higher 
species of poetry are not, perhaps, susceptible of much change, 
the general principles of morality and feeling on which they 
are built, being the same in all places where men are brought 
into collision with each other. But thisis not the case with ly- 
rical compositions, and song writing. These are, of all kinds of 
poetical productions, the most susceptible of being moulied into 
a national character, because it is their especial business to cele- 
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brate the private feelings, and domestic incidents ; the joys, the: 
griefs, the loves, the hatreds, the hopes, and the fears that agi- 
tate particular mdividuals in particular modifications of society, 
and amidst particular scenes. 

It is necessary, therefore, that these productions should be 
strictly true to nature. No exotic embellishments, no learned 
allusions, no mysteriousness of ideas or of language, should be 
admitted into their structure. These would immediately break 
the charm of nationality that would be created by the sim- 
plicity and adherence to nature which ought to characterize 
such compositions. 

/ To render these songs the more strictly national, it would be 
requisite that the airs should be as perfectly American as the 
words; and in order to bring them into currency and render 
them popular, as well as suitable to their subjects, these airs 
should be natural in their expression, and easy of execution— 
they should exhibit more grace and sweetness, than art and 
grandeur in the movements and variations of their notes. . 

The authors of the most affecting of the ancient Irish and Scot- — 
tish airs are unknown. They were, no doubt, rural minstrels, 
who sung what they felt, and composed their beautifully simple | 
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melodies for the purpose of giving permanence to the sentiments © - 
of their songs, so that the stories of their loves, or their griefs, or | 
whatever might be the topics of their effusions, should live to affect 
their posterity, long after they themselves should beno more. | 

It is apparent, indeed, from various considerations, that the | 
species of literature of which we now speak as a desideratum ; 
in this country, would flow more naturally from the rustic | 
ranks of life, from those unlettered but strongly impassioned | 
minds who inhabit the shades, and who, cut off from the sophis- 
ticating influences of the learned and the critical world, feel | 
no propensity to imitate works of celebrity, nor ever fear beco- 
ming subjected to the lash of the critic’s rod, and, therefore, 
boldly pour out the fulness of their hearts, perhaps, in rude | 
and simple, but in natural and affecting strains. 
y That our country, at present, has, and since its first settle- | 
“ ment, in proportion to its population, always had, a due pro- | 
portion of such impassioned men, who could have given us | 
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@ American counterparts for a“ Roy’s Wife,” a ‘Roslin Castle,’ 
i- | a‘ Pegey Bawn,” anda *‘ Cuishla Ma Chree,” we cannot doubt. 
yy @ Our wonder, therefore, is, that no such effusions have reached us ; 

> —that among all the different classes of people who colonized 
ye || this country, although they abounded in brave hearts and adven- 
dd turous spirits, none should have been smitten with the love of 


b¢ | song. If the want of musical skill prevented them from giving 
ik | usstrains fitted for singing, we might have received from them 


4 
n- | verses for recitation in commemoration of the chivalrous deeds 
ze — so frequently displayed by private adventurers against the In- 


dians. ‘The exploits of these daring men, these dauntless and 
be | hardy examples of American chivalry, who for more than a 
he | century waged war, frequently in their individual capacities, 
ler | against the savage tribes, would have afforded ample themes of 
is — minstrelsy, for such bards as sung on the Scottish Borders, the 
— | wars of Douglass and Northumberland, or for such as sung the 
nd § deeds of the bold outlaw of Sherwood. 

But we have neither ballads to commemmorate the adventures 





j 
ot- | of our hardy ancestors, nor songs to paint their loves and their 
; " , . 
els, | domestic virtues. They have passed away, like the race they ex- 
ple | tirpated, from she soil, unsung and uncelebrated ; and now, al- 


nts | though scarcely a third generation removed them, we are ac- 











, or quainted with but few particulars of the dangers they faced, the 
Tect | hardships they endured, and the heroic actions they performed, 
ee F in order that we might reside unmolested in the land. T'ra- 
the ! ditions yet exist, however, which inform us that some of these 
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tum | men were capable of the most ardent and romantic attachments 


istic |} to the females of their choice ; and that in numerous instances 
med | their inveterate animosity against the savages, was first occasion- 
jhis- Jed by injuries inflicted by the latter on the helpless objects of 
feel } their affections. 
eco- | We cannot but feel regret that the loves and the misfortunes 
forey | of such men have not been transmitted to us in commemmorating 
rude iistrains, however rude and unfinished. They would have formed 
jaseries of romantic tales peculiar to our country; and would have 
ttle- Jafforded us a foundation on which to erect a poetical super- 
pro- 4structure that would have been exclusively entitled to the term 
n us §American, and which could not have failed to excite attention,. 
jand yield delight in every country. 
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But those were the times of high excitement, and their effu- 


sions of love, had they left us any, must have been strongly tinc- | 
tured with the feelings, incident to war, of rage, of revenge, of 7 


alarm, and of grief, which they so frequently endured. For this, 


however, they might not at the present day have been the less in- 4 
teresting. But the present is the period when we should expect | 
the peaceful Arcadian species of love songs to flourish most © 


amongst our peasantry. Now when literature is so much dissemi- 
nated throughout the country, we should expect our rural lovers 
occasionally to woo the Muse for the purpose of celebrating the 
charms of the fair, and making known the ardour of their 


attachments. The little crosses and grievances that lovers fre- | 
quently experience, together with illustrating allusions to local | 


scenery would, of course, form the prevailing topics of these effu- 
sions, which if sung to easy, original airs, would soon become 
popular, and could not fail to associate themselves in our imagi- 
nations so as to lend our country the charm of romance, and 
thereby add another tie to those she has already thrown round 
our affections. 

Weare not, indeed, totally destitute of national songs, but they 
are all of either a political or martial character; and in conse- 
quence, with the exception of one or two of very superior merit, 
are not calculated to maintain a permanent hold on the public 
mind. The highest degree of political excitement has only its 
day, after the lapse of which it ceases to be an object of much 
interest, and in time the best things either written or said con- 
cerning it become insipid. But the passionof love, and the pur- 
suits and enjoyments of rural life are the same throughout all 
ages, and any effusions descriptive of them, if once interesting, 
will continue to be so for ever. 

It is for this reason that the latter are the most proper subjects 
on which to form a body of national songs ; and neglecting them 
so much as they have done, would seem to be one cause why 
our poets have sung so frequently without attracting an audi- 
ence, or obtaining any chance for fame. They aim at bustle 
and sublimity, when they should attempt tenderness and sim- 
plicity, forgetting that to touch the heart is a much more certain 
method of gaining lasting applause, than to excite the admira- 
tion. We have two martial songs, as we have already hinted, 
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that are destined to immortality, but we do not believe we have 
one more. The two to which we allude, are ‘‘ Hail Columbia,”’ 
and “ The Star Spangled Banner,” patriotic lyrics which in 
force and fitness of both ideas and language, we do not think 


7 are surpassed in the poetry of any country.” The British na- 
{ tional lyric of ** God save the king,’’ must yield in every respect, 
_ whether as to dignity or propriety of both sentiment and diction 
» to ** Hail Columbia,” and we have no hesitation in saying that 
_ **The Star Spangled Banner,” is at least equal.to “ Rule Bri- 


tannia,” in impressive effect, as a national and‘martial Ode. 
We shall co.iclude these remarks by suggesting that if some 
tasteful musician, and some poet of judgment would associate 
their talents for the purpose of producing a body of original and 
appropriate songs and airs, on subjects connected with the heart, 


and descriptive of American habits and scenery, they would 
_ perform an important service to the country, for which they 
- could not fail to receive a suitable reward both in profit and in 
. fame. 
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AN ESSAY ON EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 
WueEn the inanity of helpless infancy has given place to the 


_ first perceptions of less dependent childhood, and the dawning 
| of intellectual apprehension has chased away the darkness of the 
_ new-born mind, the soft and pliant strength of the weak human 


understanding is directed to the objects whose communication to 


_ the mind is to give it its mighty superiority, and plant the germs 
_ of that knowledge which strengthening in power, and growing 
in influence with years, is at last in full manhood to expand to 
all the glory and importance of the faculty of reason. The hu- 
-™man mind comes from its beneficent creator capable of receiv- 
\ ing and retaining any impression that may be made on it. 
' Like the delicate body it inhabits, it may be disposed in any 
' direction by the application of the suitable means ; and becomes 
' altogether like the clay in the plastic hands of a potter, who may 
' torm from it vessels of use or destruction, of deformity or beauty.. 
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What a treasure then, what a responsible charge rather, is 
the tender, unformed, unexercised mind ofa child, which is to 
mature in ignominy or glory, just as the first and continued efforts 
are directed. So true is the analogy to nature, that just as the 
sprouting twig. bent to any direction and kept in it by a little 
bias for a short time. acquires the set position. and gives form 
and inclination to a sturdy tree, so the equally pliant human 
sprout (if we may so express it) once set in a course, will grow up 
according to its primary direction, and acquire the inflexibility 
of the oak of the forest, 

Education then, for that is the expressive* name given te 
this attention to the young mind, is readily seen to be of an 
importance scarcely appreciable. It embraces the forming 
of that most wonderful and exalting principle—Reason, to 
all the purposes of life and character. It is the making of 
Man, from poor, weak materials, which seem inadequate. It 
is creating from chaotic confusion a world of conceptions in- 
to ideas of order, beauty and use; and fitting for the noblest 
purposes of being, the active but undirected energies of the 
mind. 

In the view of the infinite importance of training up youth to | 
virtue and distinction, [ design in this essay to point out the 
best methods of securing those great ends, which are the chief 
points in the consideration of every parent. And as the vary- | 
ing of the treatment of the different dispositions of youth, will 
readily and best present themselves to every intelligent man 
who feels the responsibility of such a charge, and as such a one 
will be ever on the alert to secure to those entrusted to him, 
proper associations and good examples, I shall pass by these 
topics, and direct what I have to say to the consideration of the 
jong agitated, but never practically discussed, question of the 
comparative merits of public and private education, as influen- 
cing the morals, manners and habits of the educated, with direct 
reference to the mode of public instruction in these States. 





CHAPTER I. 


Influence of associations formed in schools on youth and after life. 
—Examples generally corrupt.—The most injurious characters 
generally the most enticing. 


The-age at which a child is usually put to school is that in 
which he has been just introduced to the world. Hitherte the 
company of the mother and nurse has been his chief pleasure. 


* The Latin word educo, from which educate is derived, signifies literally ¢o 
lead outof. Y.exicographers give it other definitions, suchas to foster, to cherish, 
to nourish, to train, to form, to bring up, all which are significant of the ter: 
derness and importance of the work, 
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They have conducted his pleasures and sports, and he feels all. 
his interests settled in them, and his immediate connexions. 
Parental affection has doated on him with: no variation or in- 
termission. He knows no delight but the caresses and appro- 
bation of those in whom there is a reciprocal attachment. But 
when his age of infancy has passed, and the dandlings of partiali- 
ty become less frequent and less courted, school-mates assume the 
place of parents as companions, and resemblance of tastes and 
nearness of age put them ona parallel, which renders the asso- 
ciation more close, and consequently more influential. Here 
is the first danger of the child. His mind may have received 
from his parents an impulse which would bear it in the 
right direction, but the heart can be fortified only by experience. 
Children may admit such abstract truths as are inculcated by 
their instructors at home; may acknowledge their right to com- 
mand attention, and even in some cases be actually convinced 
of their propriety ; but what strength of principle has a child 
to oppose to his vicious inclinations when he is prompted to their 
indulgence by every excitement adapted to his weakness ? Is his 
mind ever firm enough to maintain inflexibly the principles he 
has acknowledged to be correct, and adopted as his own, when 
they are attacked, ridiculed or debased by advisers as young 
as himself? The struggle is thus.—his views are good; they 
are contaminated by intercourse with a world in which he sees 
they are not general: his conscience is faithful to his good in- 
structions ; his inclination urges him to distrust its fidelity; 
duty and interest or pleasure pull in different directions, and 
he stands hesitating between them. He has known of nothing 
but prosperity ; his wishes have always, been met ; his pleasure 
and duty have never clashed ;—and will a child be magnanimous 
enough to deny himself a gratification which may be purchased 
by atrifling fault? Rarely. Thus grows the influence, thus con- 
quers the seduction, and thus triumphs the example of the first un- 
conscientious companions of achild, who has left the constant 
inspection of parental solicitude for companions of similar age 
and temperament. 

This is sufficient to exhibit the common effects of indiscrimi- 
nate associations ; and equally natural is it that this influence 
increasing gradually, and (which is the most dangerous) imper- 
ceptibly should extend itself to more mature childhood. First 
impressions corroborated by habit, harden by their frequency 
into asecond nature, and form the disposition which is to pre- 
dominate. Pleasure. independence, complaisance, interest. pre- 
judice, attachment—all tend in different degrees te subvert the 
purity first implanted in the infant breast—unacceptable, but 
prized because it was said to be valuable, and not from any 

Vor. L—No. y. 50 
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perception of its importance. The contest of 50 many to one 
is too unequal for near-sighted inexperience. Maxims of general 
good, whose influence is not discerned aright, are great oppo- 
sers to the host of palpable gratifications which march against 
it, and the weakest consequently yields. 

On the other hand, if the associates with whom the child 
contracts intimacy and friendship, be naturally more virtuous 
than faulty, his own good principles derive fresh support, strike 
deeper root and fortify the breast against the attacks of temptation. 
In virtue, as well as in vice, there is not a greater incitement than 
the encouragement tacitly or openly afforded by companions. 
If we see others, and especially our intimates and friends, in- 
clined to moral deviations, we easily yield our better notions of 
propriety, and imitate their conduct. Whilst the heart previ- 
ously grounded on virtue, and moulded in upright principles, 
revives with new strength when seconded and supported by the 
practice of those whom we esteem, or with whom we are in the 
habits of familiarity. The natural bias to evil being thus over- 
come, the child goes on with renewed strength to more mature 
iife, avoids and repels all manners which are inconsistent with 

uvity and rectitude, and yields, if at all, only when he is beset 

y the dissolute and the sceptical, and when he has nothing but 
his own maxims to oppose to their persuasions and example. 
Follow him up to youth, and we shall find in every step of his 
course, his character conforming and settling according to his 
school-manners, which have been formed by his school-company. 
Trace him still further to the critical period between youth and 
manhood, and in those dangerous years his habits aid him in the 
arduous struggle he manfully maintains with himself. or lead him 
to surrender after feeble or no resistance. Manhood confirms 
the work, and at forty or any subsequent age, he may attribute 
whatever weakness or power, or good or bad principles, which 
have led him to honour or shame, he may then possess, to his school 
companions. ‘This is not theoretical. That such influence ex- 
tends throughout life in the majority of cases, is a fact for the 
confirmation of which, we appeal to every man who either now 
tosses in the gale of his passions and crimes, or has weathered 
in safety the dangerous currents of youth. I speak, nominally, 
only of the male sex. I shall not however sacrifice truth to com- 
pliment, and will here state that the females are situated in just 
the same relative danger, from their early associations. But 
the stronger failings of nen show more evidently their real char- 
acters, whilst a woman’s failings may lurk unseen beneath her 
winning smiles and meretricious graces. 

There is one point of consequence to be determined, that is, 
whether the chance of falling into evil or good example be the 
greatcr, in those sent to school. The risk depends on the com- 
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parative number of the good and bad-inclined in a school ; for 
the heart is naturally inclined, and is very often incited through 
interest, to resort to errors. As to the predominancy of good or 
evil example, every one who has been at school as a learner, 
will readily attest that the bad are always the majority. Where 
there are five well disposed, there are twenty mischievous, or 
sly, or artful, or deceitful, or wicked. Of the five well inclined, 
perhaps no two correspond in any prominent trait of character ; 
and as some peculiar propensity, some liking, some resemblance 
in taste is a greater inducement to association, than the principles 
of virtue when they are not accompanied by concordant dispo- 
sitions, they will all probably find favourites among the twenty 
more suited to their views, and they herd with them in preference, 
and, to say very little, run the hazard of becoming assimilated 
to them in their manners and propensities. There is in most 
schools, and in all considerable ones, some leading character 
distinguished by his adroitness in some, or all branches, of juve- 
nile mischief, very often coupled with habits really vicious and 
dangerous. Around him the inferior ones gather as scholars to a 
sage, and receive his opinions as from an unfailing oracle. Fear, 
emulation and pride, all unite in his favour. His practices are 
commended and imitated, they essay his labours and endeavour 
in all points by conforming to his pleasures, to secure his appro- 
bation and the distinction of the school. “‘Vhese leaders are dan- 
gerous in the extreme. Their accomplishments are usually 
such as contaminate the most innocent and deceive the most 
ingenuous. False notions of honour and greatness, which they 
inculcate, betray them into a dereliction of honest principles, and 
lead them far astray from the great ends of education. These 
characters, and bad characters generally, are the most enticing 
to young minds. Deceit, meanness, ingratitude, impudence, and 
even greater faults, are the Icssons taught under the specious 
names of bravery, manliness, independence, and whatever else 
they may be stamped. ‘There is something attractive in these 
characters, much more so than in the quiet, unassuming dispo- 
sitions of the peaceable and studious. ‘There is a shame in the 
brand of want of spirit—tame submission—servitudes which the 
cunning know how to make appear more dreadful; which the 
best can hardly endure. There is at the same time, to the blind 
and indiscriminating, a nobleness and safety in the practices and 
wiles by which the artful escape punishment or retaliation, which 
wins their hearts. ‘The peaceful student who is content to per- 
form his duties without mingling in the ill-timed and ill- 
planned sports of his companions, is hooted at as spiritless and 
low-minded, and the contrast with his enterprising school-mates 
is as unfavourable to him as it adds to the imagined glory of the 
daring. 
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But where there is no such open distinction as above alluded 
to, the vicious are also the most attractive. ‘T’o their faults they 
generally have united some winning graces which the open and 
unguarded. as well as the kindred spirits cannot but admire. 
Approbation succeeds confidence. and participation follows in 
train, until in all the meaner arts which are better understood 
than they can be described, they are imperceptibly drawn and 
practised. Faults which appear insignificant are not so in their 
bearing and character, and their developement will show that 
their strongest and leading features have been impressed by the 
first and closest associations. Future life will shadow forth their 
character, and bring constantly to the thinking, conscientious 
mnind, either the pleasures of self-gratulation on their timely 
escape from youthful snares, or anguish for early weakness in 
surrendering good principles for the indulgence of mean enjoy- 
ments, and giving up the heart to the sway of the thoughtless or 
designing. 

( To be Continued. ) 
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THE PRATTLE OF AN OLD FRIEND 
TO 
THE YOUNG. 


‘‘ Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning ' 
** Her clouds, and her tears are worth evening’s best light.” 


¥ Rom my chimney corner TU address my thoughts to the young, 
{ gaze upon the fire, and watch the bright blue Jame that plays 
around the crackling wood; and asI feel the animating warmth, 
and see its cheerful light shine on my cottage walls, 1 think of 
days gone by, and my heart feels young again. 

I touch the talismanic spring of memory’s portal, and the sweet 
scenes of childhood’s joys, of youth’s delights, through all their 
varying seasons start into life. I see myself surrounded by my 
rosy-cheeked companions, seated by the blazing hearth listening, 
with up-turned cyes and dimpled smiles, to the tales of ouy 
grandmother. She was a kind and a wise, and a good old lady 3 
and we loved her, as I wish to be beloved now that 1 am grown 
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vid. She would tell us tales of other times, true stories, scenes 
that she had witnessed, but which, to our young ears, were as 
the strains of chivalrous romance ; for she spoke of knights and 
squires, and courtly dames, reclining on the green sward, or 
drinking tea in cool grottos on the same spots where we saw 
chariots roll, and heard the loud London din and the whining pe- 
tition of the ragged mendicant. She would speak of the lordly 
Baron’s daughter visiting the poor sick cottager, of her sitting 
by the bed-side of the sufferer and relieving the tedious hours of 
pain by kind converse, which was as sweet a cordial to the 
mind, as the delicate repast she had prepared was to the weak- 
ened frame. And she would talk of the lord and lady of the 
manor-house assembling their family in the great hall, to read 
a portion of the scriptures to their domestics before the bell rang 
out the breakfast hour of seven. And then she would make us 
laugh by describing the dresses worn in those good days. The fine- 
ly embroidered suits, with bucks and does cantering in rich bro- 
cade of gold and silver on the ladies’ petticoats. The long taper 
waist, and sleeve showing the well rounded elbow, with the 
treble ruffle reaching to the wrist behind, but sloped so as to 
shew the finely turned arm in front. And then, the gentlemen 
with their high hecled shoes, their velvet coats with full skirts, 
their swords “and sword- knots, their becoming periwigs and pret- 
ty little cocked hats with gold bindings “just resting on the 
white powdered curls: the point lace rufiles, and the “fingers, 
peeping from beneath the broad square cuff: begemmed witl: 
sparkling rings. And here gay bursts of merriment would in- 
terrupt her tales, and the elder girls would say ‘* I am glad we 
did not live in those days, for { could never have loved such 
funny figures:”°—but then we were reminded that the formality of 
the velvet coats was well suited to the landscaped petticoats. 

It was pleasant to our young ears to listen to such narratives 
from lips that had been taught the first rudiments of speech by 
Dean Swift, and that had moved in youthful eloquence to sages, 
poets, and wits long numbered with the dead!—to hear recount- 
ed days of intellectual delight, passed with Pope in his favour- 
ite garden at T'wickenham, where, seated beneath the enclus- 
ering shade of a woodbine bower, whilst the silvery tide of 
Thames glided by, she had often heard the magic bard breathe 
his mellifluous numbers, in the soft stillness of a Summer’s eve- 
ning, before fame had borne them on her out-spread wing te 
every quarter of the globe. 

The spirit that loved to impart these blissful scenes has long 
since flown to its home in the skies. And the hearts that beat 
high with delight, the eyes that glistenedin brilliant pleasure, 

the cheeks that mantled into the blush of joy at her recitals, are 
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become old. The blue lustre of the eye is gone ; the round rosy 
cheek is pale and thin ; but the heart—that is not faded. It still 
beats high at pleasure’s call, or throbs at the tale of woe. With 
the young it is joyous and glad ; with the wise and learned, it is 
enthusiastically delighted; with Old age it is sweetly serene; 
time and experience have filled it with gratitude, with exalted 
love. and adoration of its all-bountiful Creator! 

There is nothing melancholy in the close of a life well spent. 
It is but the evening of abright day. The young should not shun 
it, but by their innocent mirth be to the old what the bright stars 
are toa calm night lending it light and lustre. By reposing 
their young spirits sometimes beneath its shade. they invigorate 
their strength, and can return to day’s warmth with refreshened 
beauties. 

Inmy youth I was always proud of being noticed by persons 
whose age and experience [ could look up to with deference and 
respect. Iseemed to have two distinct characters, one for the 
seniors, and one for the juniors of my society, and [ believe L 
was generally most happy with the former. Eager to obtain in- 
formation, I listened enraptured at ‘* the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul,” and it was my good fortune to move in circles 
where learning was diffused without pedantry, and wit without 
ribaldry. In the elevated converse of a Porteus, a Vincent, and 
a Windham, what young spirit but would soar to meet theirs? 
{n the magic ring where wit sparkled in metaphor from a Sher- 
idan, and a laughter loving Pindar, what youthful heart but 
would bound responsive to their playful sallies? And when the 
phosphoric glare of Modern Philosophy shone in the walks of so- 
ciety, my young mind was amused but not dazzled by its lurid 
blaze. Like a phantasmagoria, I admired the ingenuity of 
those who could, through artificial gloom, make pigmy figures 
grow into gigantic forms so as to strike terror into the hearts 
of the spectators, until real light dispersed the zrial vision! 
When 'T...... Il, It......t, and G......n dreamed dreams, and 
waking, told them as truths, I have listened amused, but never 
persuaded. I had a better shield than human reason against such 
sophistry,—Religion. These mental recreations in the days of 
my youth were sweetly interspersed by the arts. Music has 
ever been to me what the Sun is to the flowers. Oh! let me say 
in music’s own words, her strains are to my soul, . 


7 





‘Like the sweet south upon a bank of violets 
* Stealing and giving odour. 





When listening to the divine harmonies of Handel, from the 
voices of Mara, Billington and Bartleman, my delighted spirit 
geemed wafted on seraph’s wing to Heaven’s own choir. And 
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when the silver tones, drawn by a Viotti, Cramer, Salomon, and 
Pinto. by turns astonished their auditors through all the vari- 
ed powers of the violin, 


* Less then a God, methought, there could not dwell, 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well !” 


Music, Poetry, and Painting, were always linked in my love. 
The two former breathed around me every where through life’s 
path. 1 found them in the sighing breeze; in the gurgling brooks ; ; 
in the merry waking morn; in the sunny glow of noon; in 
the soft twilight of evening, when the little birds poured forth 
their vesper songs, and flowers folded their silky leaves in sleep, 
anda misty veil threw its silvery shade over the landscape ; 
and in the starry night, whilst the glow-worm’s emerald spark 
elistened along the hedge-rows, and the sweet Nightingale gave 
her long drawn note of love ‘* most musical most melancholy.” 
Jn all, in every thing music and poetry blended their influence and 
charmed my senses ; nor was my heart less alive to the powers of 
the graphic art. In viewing a fine collection of pictures, [ have 
been transported over the world with as much ease us Zambullo 
was wafted round Madrid by Asmodeus. 

By the glowing pencil of Claude, [have basked in the sunny 
skies of Italy; by the magical power of Reubens, I have found 
myself in the presence of the ‘‘ Holy family,” and his inspired 
pencil has fixed on my mind the divine image of Heavenly glory. 
West!—Columbia’s darling West, the Father of Britannia’s 
artists, has often led my youthful spirits through sublime scenes 
of scriptural beauty. And not alone through the eyes had this 
Great Master the power to touch the heart. I have listened to his 
converse until my delight of the Art, was excelled by my admi- 
ation of the Artist. Among the varied resources of my juve- 
nile pleasures, I must not forget the Drama! that vast mirror, 
in which we see reflected nature through all her different stages ; 
where all the Arts combine to form one grand display of their 
powers. 

When childhood’s face was lighted up with joy at the recital 
of the excellent performances of Garrick, Macklin, and Barry, 
I did not anticipate the exquisite delight that was, in my day, to 
shine through a Kemble and a Siddons, a Parsons. a King, a 
Lewis, anda Farren. When I look back to sucha brilliant epoch 
of dramatic talent, it is not among the smallest of my gratifica- 
tions to have lived in such days, when splendid excellence drove 
back meagre prejudice, and hung never fading laurels on the 
brows of Thalia and Melpomene. Genius, or the endowment 
of superior qualities, ever commanded my respect and adimira- 
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tion; and when I have seen the possessor of such great gifts, 
turn them to a bad account. I grieved that they should have been 
so ill bestowed, but without harbouring any fecling of disrespect 
for the real value of the treasure. 

Too often the fame and estimation of the art hangson the con- 
duct of the Artist. Inall our worldly pleasures we should con- 
sider that it isthe abuse. not the use of them that brings their 
condemnation. And now my young friends, if ye have listened 
with kind complacency to my fire-side chat, we will meet again, 
and T will recount to you many a Winter’s tale, and many @ 
Summer’s ramble :—till then—Farewell! 
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TALES IN THE WEST, 
oR 
A WEEK IN THE PRAIRIES. 
No. I. 


ImporTANT business obliged me, in the close of the winter of 
1822, to leave Lexington on a journey to a small settlement near 
the head of the Hlinois river. I had hoped to have crossed the 
White and Wabash rivers before the flood which follows the 
vernal equinox would have rendered them impassable ; but the 
difficulties of the road and the thousand petty accidents that 
befall travellers in a thinly settled country, particularly at that 
season, detained me so long, that when I reached the N. and S. 
branches of the former stream, the flood was so great that my- 
self and companions were obliged to take up our residence ina 
asmall Inn in the neighbourhood, and wait till a boat could be 
procured for us at another settlement several miles further down. 
As this could not be obtained for some Cays, and probably a 
week (for there was no certainty that the waters had spared one 
even there) the whole party was compelled to postpone all hopes 
of a speedy departure ; and in the mean time, we resolved to 
amuse ourselves in the best manner that the nature of the place 
would admit. 

However it is surely time for me to inform the reader, as he 
may be likely to enjoy their company for a month or two longer. 
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who these fellow-travellers were. I therefore beg leave to intro- 
duce to his particular favour, Mr. Alexander M’Farland and his 
Lady, and Mr. [saac Donne, an elderly New-Jersey Farmer—all 
three of whom were travelling in company to a post west of the 
Mississippi—Mynheer Heltzenspac ker on a scientific tour, by 
order of a German University, to the head waters of the same 
river ; and Monsieur St. Faux, a personage whom you would 
have known from bis dress and manners, to be of the old regime. 
These with myself and servant, were now detained at a vile 
Inn, in a viler country, by the accident of the loss of a boat. 
The accomodations of our residence were far from bein 
of the first order. The whole tenement consisted of but two 
rooms on the ground floor, and a loft, in which, and in the stable, 
the tamily of our host took refuge during our stay. But the 
faults of the establishment, numerous as they were, were abund- 
antly atoned for, in the opinion of the owner, by a large patri- 
otic sign of Gen. Montgomery, suspended over the road, which 
creaked so ona windy evening, that all the wolves within a mile 
fled for fear. In the lower rooms the guests were lodged, the smaller 
of the two being allotted to the Scottish couple, and the larger 
to ** the rest of the company,” though Monsieur at first obser ved 
that being the cousin of a Marquis, he was entitled to **de room 
to himself"? yet he good naturedly dispensed with this mark of 
respect, on being allowed the only bedstead in the apartment. 
Thus being made undisputed master of one room, in aseven- 
housed village, unknown to geographers, we soon became famil- 
lar, every one indulging his mself without ceremony in his own 
manner. No one yawne d when Monsieur: dilated upon the Palace 
of Versailes as it was in his * youthful days;*’? and Mynheer told 
interminable stories about Leipsic without interruption, and then 
giving two deep sighs, turned to hear Mr. M’Farland describe 
the prospect from that braw piace Arthur’s seat.” The second 
day to our great delight commenced clear, the clouds of the 
preceding had totally disappeared, and the bright sun shone with 
vernal magnificence upon the prairies. We testified our joy at 
this fortunate circumstance, by leaving Gen. Montgomery and 
our landlord to their meditations, and traversing all the country 
on our side of the river. Monsieur and myself trying our skill 
as marks-men; whilst Mynheer led another detachment on a 
botanical expedition into the forests. We might by these excur- 
sions have succeeded in putting a whole army of megrims to 
flight, if the state of the weather had been answerable to that of 
our spirits; but on Day the Third, a drizzic and fog commenced, 
which becoming still more serious on the following, threw us all 
into despair. A few books, which Mr. Landlord (I forget his 
name, though it shone in yellow letters over the door) found with 
Voi. %—Ne. ¥. 51 
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infinite research, ina dusty corner, served for three or four 
hours: but when the finis of these came in view, our looks asked 
how we were to kill time fora few days longer. 

The son of Germany brought to light from the recesses of his 
portmanteau a fresh pipe and a paper of tobacco, which he used 
so vehemently, that in a few minutes we were all in the same 
precicament as Achetes and Eneus when they saw Venus on the 
mountain. Monsieur St. Faux, whistled all the cotillions fash- 
ionable in the time of Louis XVI, and Isaac of New Jersey 
erumbled excessively that he could not procure an extra bottle of 
cider on this trying occasion. But when all were tired of these 
inportant avocations, we were once more at a dead stand, and 
more than one of us recollected at the moment 'Thomson’s two 
Jines, 

“ Their only labour was to kill their time, 
* And labour dire it was, and weary wo.” 

Fresh wood was added to the fire, more as a defence against 
the damp than the cold; and with melancholy faces we sat round 
the hearth, with whose every brick we were become familiar! 
When we had remained in silence (the silence of the tongue only, 
for our looks too plainly told what our feelings were) for some 
time, the Scot having givena loud hem! broke forth as follows: 
‘Weel, here we are, gentlemen, and without doubt, here will we 
be much longer; and we have read all the literary productions in 
the tenement. and hae tried hard and lang to amuse ourselves. 
But we must do something new, I fear, to make our sojourn here 
agreeable and pleasant; and therefore L propose that we, each of 
us, relate some tale, adventure or story, either of himself or 
others, which, however indifferent in itself, may be tolerably 
amusing or interesting to us at present.” ** Withall my heart, with 
the greatest pleasure tmaginable,” cried the polite M. St. Faux, 
‘provided my very good fricnd, Monsieur M’Farland, set the 
example.” ** Ya, ya.’ (said the German) “it Is put proper he 
shoot!’? to which we all assented ; and accordingly Mr. M’Far- 
land having seen that his wife. who was indisposed, was sleeping, 
and prefaced his narration by laying another log on the fire, 
and informing us that he feared he could tell us little worthy of 
our attention, began as follows: 


THE SCOTCHMAN’S STORY, 
OR 
THE TALE OF SANDIE M’FARLAND. 
‘Lihink it really needless, to trouble you, gentlemen, with a 


long account of my progenitors, seeing, as Deacon M’ Bride was 
wont tosay, we are all, after all, but heirs of Adam, yet I must 
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abserve, and with truth too, that Dumfrieshire could no 
boast of a better man than Allan M’Farland, when alive, poor 
man. When it pleased God to take him to himself from all the 
vanities of this world, [had just reached my twenty-first year ; 
yet L trust that young as I was, no one can say that I neglected 
my father’s affairs when too weak to attend to them hinkelf— 
without boasting or vain glory be it spoken. 

‘When my father was decently laid in the kirk-yard, T ound 
myself and two sisters somewhat younger than myself, leftwith 
but a little farm, and less money to support us, yet | felt 
not dispirited, for with God's blessing and my own industiy, I 
believed we should be able to maintain ourselves en our patenal 
estate as my father and his did before us. We had been five yurs 
on the farm, our pecuniary matters bettering gradually, wen 
we received a visit from a distant relation whom we had not sen 
since our infancy, who arrived barely in time te witness the mr- 
viage of my sisters to twa respectable farmers, who knew lw 
to prefer modest usefu’ lasses to those fantastic girls who ind 
their heads turned giddy with visiting at Edinbo’ro’, or Londa, 
maybe. The old gentleman, our guest, was thought poor, aul 
now that my sisters were settled, L thoug!t it my duty to mail- 
tain him during the remainder of his pilgrimage, which, pow 
man, was not long, for he was thrown from his horse a fey 
months after, and lived but to squeeze my hand, and tell m 
where [should find his will. 

‘fl thought nothing of the will until his funeral was over, ant 
then you may think how surprised L was when [ found mysef 
left heir to £1000, ina banker's hands at Edinbo’ro’, upon con 
dition that if his nephew should ever return, it should be relin. 
quished to him. "This was an impossible event, as he had not 
been heard of since his departure for Canada. many years be. 
fore, and having been from his brutal manners very unpopular, 
was little regretted, and soon acarly forgotten. Being after my 
return from the capital master of a sum which would with in- 
dustry render me and mine independent, £ made. no delay ia 
marrying my present wife, then a Miss Davies, whom I had 
long loved in the daysof my poverty, and set out with her for a 
farm. Thad purchased in the southern part of Ayreshire. 

* What an immense difference a little gold makes in the opin- 
ion of men! I who had for years came unnoticed into G— kirk, 
Was now received with bonfires and bell-ringing, in all the villa- 
ges where the fame of my heirship had reached. ‘* Wha is it? 
wha is it?” cried all the gossips to their neighbours at the next 
window! “ Haugh! but the braw new gig,” cried the patriarchs 
at the door sills. ** And do ye see the bonnie lade in it,” yelled 
the youngsters farther out on the road. But when we arrived 
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at D——, the nearest village to our new residence, the climax 
of honour appeared in the shape o’ half a score o’ broken heads 
owned by the unsuccessful champions for opening the turnpike 
gate—old fiddles of primitive construction. were brought out 
from dehind old presses where they had lain in peace for at least 
three generations, and the price of rosin rose three per cent at 
the wiversal store of Donald M’Clenaghen. 

‘When we had got settled in our new farm, had visited all 
the ‘isitable people in three parishes, attended balls and feasts 
witlout number, had driven the new gig through all the lanes 
androads in the neighbourhood, and had spent a month at the 
waering-places of L . our desires and habits of living sunk 
newly to their former level, though as Mr. Pope humourously 
ani wittily observes, 





“* Now two puddings smoaked upon the board.” 


‘© We had lived thus fer seven years in the quiet enjoyment of 
ar prosperity, when the dark side of our picture turned up. I 
klieve that L have not as yet mentioned to you, that we lived 

vithin sight of the ocean, just at a suflicient distance to enjoy 
ts advantages without feeling our farm injured by the cold air 
vhich passes from it. There e had not occurred a wreck on the 


oast since we had resided near it. when about the middle of 


November, 1810, a storm unequalled in the memory of the oldest 
resident, commenced. At sun-set the wind was heard in low 
noanings through the whole country. At midnight it increased 
toa tempest. accompanied with severe and continued lightning ; 
and when the blasts bore tall oaks before it, and their crashing 
was heard, mothers thought of, and sighed for their own sons 
at sea, perhaps at that moment, perishing. When the day 
dawned, which was only known by the succession of a twilight 
to darkness, for the clouds obscured the whole Heavens and the 
Sun, numerous inhabitants rushed to the beach, some to ren- 
der assistance to those whose fate it might be to be cast ashore 
on the coast, others for the hope of possessing the fragments of 
cargoes which the tide might cast on shore. 

“On the cliffs and dry est rocks of the coast impervious to the 
dashing of the surf, the old fishermen were collected, each rela- 
ting to his halo of listeners his own perils and dangers ; yet it was 
univ ersaily owned that the present tempest was the severest 
that had happene (in that part of the country since the memory 
ofman. ‘The Lord forbid,” suddenly cried old Davie Cam- 
eron, with whose group! was standing in a sheltered recess, *‘but 
unless these old eyes deceive me gr neatly, youder to the right 
comes an ill fated vessel : and instantly the cry of the mariners 
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above us, confirmed it. At first merely her lights hanging at 
her bow were dimly seen through the sheets ‘of, water which 
p oured around us, but in a little time longer she appeared cleav- 
ing the waters with a dreadful velocity. She seemed an old 
quate built vessel that had seen much service and was rapidly 
decaying, apparently one of those which pass regularly between 

Canada and Liver pool. Her mainmast was broken oif close to 
tle deck, and her tattered sails hung into the foain on each side 
of her. ‘There was no one seen on the deck ; but the cries, loud, 
long, and terrible, which were distinguished wien the thuncer 
ceased for a moment, proved that she was not unienanted. Wen 
Within a mile of the mainland, the wind slightly shifted and drove 
her towards another part of the beach. TI nose Who were coilec- 
ted near us ran on towards that part of the shore to which she 
appeared destined; and Davie and LE foliowed after them 
about a mile, until we fell in with the Lord of woo Was in 
vain offering rewards to any one who would venture out to save 
those on board before the vessel should go to pieces. ‘This she 
was expected to do instantly, for already was her keel heard scra- 
ping the hidden rocks, and her timbers sounded beneath the pres- 
sure of the billows. 

*Atilength an immense mountain of water broke over her 
deck, a loud and desperate yell was hear = succeeded by the faint 
cries of drowning—-then silence followed and nough { was seen 
in the place where she had lately been, but fragments of wood, 
and floating barrels and bales of goods. ‘Those on shore return- 
ed with sas [ looks and sad hearts, 1 regretting that none was found 
daring enough to attempt the saving of human beings within 
sight—nearly within reac h of us. Of those who had crowded 
thie beach, none remained but a few professed wreckers, and some 
who hoped to save those whom the waters would wash to land. 
it was now past noon, and weary, wet, and sorrowful, I set out 
to return home, from which Phad been absent for eight hours. 
When those whe accompanied me on my returnhad proceeded 
about a quarter ofa mile, our attention was attracted by a cry 
Which we found to proceed from a person nearly within reach 
of the surf, who had fainted from the exertion of swimming to 
land from the wreck. His dress bespoke him as not a satlor, but 
there was a look about his eyes languid as they were, which pro- 
claimed his ferocious temper. When we raised him we found 
him too much exhausted to move, and were obliged to carry him 
to Davie’s cottage, where we procured a cart which conveyed 
himto my house. He appeared so Ul with his sufferings that I 
had him immediately laid in bed. hoping that rest would recruit 
him. He awoke not until late on te following day, when his 
irst effort was to cry out with a curse. demanding where he 
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was. He lay nearly insensible for three days, after which he 
regained his strength gradually, and inamonth rambled all over 
the country, particularly on the cliffs which hung over the sea. 
Yet even when thus capable of exertion, he made no mention of 
departing, which we eagerly desired, as his company was far 
from agrecable. 

«From one of his excursions he returned unusually late, 
and seemed stili more ill-tempered than usual. He began, atter 
a long silence, by inquiring in a dissembled tone ef indifference. if 
{knew a John Duncan. L replied, E had known bin when alive, 
but that he had been cead seven years, * He died poor, ata he? 
continued our mysterious guest in an eager tone. **.No.? ane 
swered I, ** I have reason to beieve not, for he left me, tho* only 
a distant relation, £1000, under condition of its reverting to his 
nephew, if he should ever return” * 2 am that nephew 2 and 
starting up, he tapped violently at the window as a signal tor 
the entrance of two old dames, who eager to make interest v ith 
the powers that be, readily identified hin as Duncan’s nephew, 
for which purpose ke had placed them without the house. «I 
shall expect,” continued he, “that you leave the place to-nior- 
vow, for I shall take possession immediately, and if any resist- 
ance is offered, your ejectment will be through force.” 

We knew how useless it would be to resist, and being as un- 
“willing as unable, to remaim in a house where our stay would be 
through favor of one whom we disliked so much, on the following 
morning we set out on foot for Liverpool, leaving Ayreshire with 
far less ceremony than we entered it. We procured a passage for 
New-York, in which city and in Pittsburgh we have since suppor- 
ted ourse,. 2s, partly by the money procured from the sale of my pa- 
ternal farm, but much more by our individual exertions. But 
jately being desirous of trying our fortune further west. we set 
out for a post about fifty miles beyond the Mississippi, whither 
‘we are now going. 


Thus Mr. M’Farland concluded his narrative, to the truth 
vf which his emotions, during the recital, bore suilicient testimo- 
ny ; and his account of the ship-wreck and of the return of his 
relation, furnished materials for waking and slecping dreams, 
as we say, that night on our beds, to which, as it was growing 
late, we immediately betook ourselves. 


ALSINEUR. 
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ON THE 


RISE AND DECLENSION 


LITERARY TASTE. 


in all sublunary things the progress towards perfection is 
nsually slow and gr radual ; ; but upon reaching the highest point 
of elevation, we generally see a declension through. the same 
stages which were traversed in the ascent. 

It is thus with the character of man, with political and civil 
institutions, with states and empires; and thus it is too in the 
world of letters. ‘Turn to the history of Latin poetry, in which 
the rise from rude simplicity to courtly elegance may be traced 
alinost step by step. We find the rustic Italians at first embo- 
dying their fervid emotions in the harsh strains of the Fescen- 
nine dialogue. a rude attempt at dramatic composition. Through 
hideous vizards, the performers said or sung their unpolished. 
verse, composed, ov rather uttered, in a style not unlike that of 
the modern improvisatori. ‘The next step was to the more re- 

cular and elaborate comedy of Ennius and Plautus, which, 
while it manifested much humour and invention, was still dis- 
figured by coarseness and rusticity. We are here forced to re- 
eret the loss of the works of Ceecilius. which probably formed an 
intermediate step in this literary scale, and which the high com- 
mendation of Cicero leads us to suppose were well deserving of 
preservation. 

Terence next contributed to purify the language and amend 
the style of Latin poetry ; and for purity and ease he yields to 
none of the Roman writers, and may be considered as the mild 
morning star which ushered in the splendid sunshine of the 
Augustan age. 

li was du ing the reign of the enlightened and glorious prince 
from whom this eva received its denomination, that literature 
obtained that —s encouragement which will always en- 
sure prosperity and excellence. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
their contemporary adie form such a constellation of geniuses 
as has never been equalled in the literary heavens. 

In perusing the works of these men, we may observe that they 
were not the sudden ebullitions of boiling fancy, but well di- 
gested and laboured performances, displaying immense and va- 
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ried learning, and evincing assiduous care in the polishing of 
the verse, and the stri icture of the periods. ‘These poems, to 
which, at this day, we look up as models in composition, were 
not permitted to be exposed to public gaze wet from the poet's 
pen, as is now the custom. ‘They were not suffered to sce the 
ligit until the impartial strictures of friends, the emendations 
of the author, and the continued scrutiny of years, had freed 
them from every visible blemish. 

As Shaftesbury has somewhere in his works remarked, the 
authors of that time, after having spent the midnight and the 
morning hours in remodelling and pefecting their “plans, and 
in pruning and chastening their wor ks, until they had attained all 
the flow and the freshness of nature, were mainly solicitous that 
the world should not remain in ignorance of their expenditure 
of time and labour. ‘They were not desirous, like a Laureate 
of modern days, to set forth an epic as the work of six weeks, 
or an elegy as the offspring of an hour. 

But this golden age c ould not endure long. It lasted however 
a sufficient time to produce those immortal monuments of genius 
which will be the standard of literary excellence, as long as good 
taste and sound criticism exist. A fondness for epigrammatic 
point, and smart conceits began now to appear, and the pure 
majesty of Virgil was exchanged for the tumour and verbosity 
of Lucan and Statius. ‘The decline was then so great, that few 
works of that age have been deemed worthy of recollection. 

In referring to Greece, we are astonished at the anomaly ofa 
poet bursting upon us out of the very night of silence, who, ‘if not 
absolutely perfect, has ever been considered as having the justest 
claim to this character. This must doubtless be attributed to 
the unfortunate loss of all the works which preceded the Had. 
it is not to be believed that there were not. before Homer, 
many who struck to wild and lofty notes, the heroic Lyre. 

Contemplate for a moment the gradations of the literary eo 
gress Inour own tongue. Who that con ypares the rugged, 
regular, indelicate verses of Chaucer and Gower, with the musi- 
cal and mellifluous numbers of Pope and "Phomson, could believe 
that they were natives of the same island? And yet so gradual 
and perceptible was the change of style, that a é lifference cai 
scarcely be noted between the manner of any two contiguous 
writers. ‘The ascent through all the brakes and tangles of harsh- 
ness and childish quaintness, to the lofty harmony of the last 
century, resembles so nearly the mutations just noticed in Lat- 
in poetry that they need not be particularized. The eighteenth 
century was undoubtedly the Augustan age of English poctry. 
This honour will not be challenged in favour even of the periods 
which were graced by Shakspeare, and Milton. when we recol- 
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ject that they are not fair representatives of their respective 
contempories. The darlings of the public were Johnson, Nicols, 
Doune, Cowley, Suckling, and Crashawe. ‘The etherial 
summits of a tract of the moral world are conspicuous and fair 
in the lustre of Heaven, and we take no thought of the immense- 

lv greater proportion of it which is sunk in ‘gloom and covered. 
with fogs. ’’* 

Neither can it be denied, mortifving as the concession must 
be, that good taste is at present on the wane. An age which 
bestows nought but smiles upon the unpruned luxuriance of 
Percival, and Moore, and Byron, may boast indeed that this 
is the sunny time of genius and fanc y, but cannot claim the meed. 
of chasteness and purity. : 

Tam not ignorant that this generation has been favoured 
with ** the Pleasures of Hope,” and the “« Fall of Jerusalem,”? 
poems of the true classical mould; but these are truly ra- 
ri nantes in gurgite vasto; for Campbell himself has in his 
later writings done homage to the perverted taste of the day, 
antl Millman has alsoin many instances yielded himself to the 
exuberance and jingle now so popusar. In justice to the authors 
whose works are the favourites of the public, T would remark 
that in many instances their early productions have evinced @ 
strict adherence to the ancient models, but the morbid vor: acity 
of the present race of readers, and the cry for sugared morsels, 
and pungent concetti, have induced these gentlemen to free them- 
selves froin the restraints which their own taste would probably 
hh po imposed, and to consult merely the opinion of the public. 

he demand at present is not for what is profound, or correct 
or grand, but for something new, for something which it has 
never entered into the mind of man to conceive. To gratify 
this perversity of the literary appetite. Wwe see our poets going 
on strange and unheard of pilgri images for subjects, with Moore 
to Persia, to Arabia, to the land of spirits ; with Byron to the 
world before the flood ; we observe Southey composing in Hex- 
ameters. in Sapphics, and inthe bald rhythmic prose of Thalaba. 
Bat these devices have not been sufficient to make their wri- 
tings attractive; not content with passing the bounds of real, 
and human life. some have transcended all the barriers of mo- 
rality. and sent forth to the view ofthe world, productions which 
cannot be perused by any man of modesty or religion. 

Licentiousness is not. indeed, the chacteristic of the present 
age. The reading public has banished at least the grossness of 
vice from fashionable writing, nor does it tolerate any thing ap- 
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proaching to the libertine effusions of Otway and Dryden. Yet 
we are constrained to deplore the manner in which all that is 
chaste and hely is set at naught by the author of Don Juan, and 
the daring persifflage of the professe d atheist Shelly. 

Now, if ever, are the words of the Bard made true, ‘* The lu- 
natic. the lover. and the poet &c.”’—but in a sense far different 
from that which he intended. I therefore venture, even at the 
risk of being stigmatized as alaudator temporis acti, to express 
my wish that the good old style of Queen Anne’s days, should 
once more obtain a predominating influence over our literature. 




















ORION. 
| CELLET RL LL IEE LT SEATTLE, 
FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
’ 
PODAGR/E LEVAMEN; 
OR 
EXTRACTS FROM A BACHELOR’S CHRONICLE, 
No. 4. 
Varium et mutabile semper.—Virg?’. 
A CONFESSION. 
- it is no childes play, 
To take a wif. Cuaucer.— The Marchantes Tail, 
vyarium et mutabile semper 
Femina—— Vireit Ents, Book IV. 


Woman’s a various anda changeful thing.....Joun DrypeEn. 


Since the publication of my two first numbers, I have been 
almost inundated with annonymous communications ; praying a 
continuance of my Exrracrs: and hoping that some of them 
would be on subjects, which were enumerated. My correspon- 
dents, if] may judge by the style and tenor of their notes, are hus- 
bands and wives. bachelors and old maids, coquettes and fops, 
widows and widowers—to whom I most repectfully return my 
thanks for their flattering attention to my pieces. Entertaining 

a proper sense of the honour they have done me, I assure them, 
that. as far as it lies in my power, and is consistent with pru- 
dence, I will comply with their several requests 
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The other morning as I was drinking my Souchong, and eat- 
ing my toasted muflin, a servant w hom Ihad sent to the Post- 
Otlic e, to enquire for letters, entered the room, and presented 
me with a note, addressed to E. R. The reader may imagine 
my astonishment, when on opening it, 1 read the words that 
follow: 


‘+ SIR, 


‘Tur design of your “ Extracts” entitled: « Travelling” 
and © The F Pillage Inn,” is evidently to hold up to ridicule 
‘‘the female sex. When you resume your pen for the like 
‘* purpose, one who is better acquainted with KE. R. than he 
* imagines, would have himrecollect that he did not always 
“think of them so scornfully :-—Perhaps if he does so, he 
‘*will level his salire, at less unofiending objects. 

** MELISSINA.”” 


That this note was purposely written to prevent my indulging 
in the Benedict style, was certain; and it appeared as certain, 
that my fair correspondent wished to intimidate ine, if I pub- 
lished any thing of which she did not approve, by threatening 
a disclosure of some circumstance of my life, which she be- 
lieved IT wished to have concealed. I knew of nothing that [had 
comimitted, that could expose nfe to censure. ‘To what then did 
she allude? At length it struck me: reader, let your very 
humble and devoted servant confess, that he once bowed before 
the shrine of woman’s charms. A public revelation of this, was 
irrefragably what Melissina menaced me with. Whilst I com- 
mend he rspuit in thus standing forward the champion of her sex, 
I must add, that 1 have not arrived at so late a period of my 
existence, without being under the controul of woman, now to 
submit to petticeat subjection. Therefore, by a narration of 
ihe intercourse, I have had with woman. as faithfully detailed 
in my itinerary, [ shall bid defiance to Melissina and all her 
sex, and, it may be, amuse my readers for a few moments. 

During a temporar’ y relief from a most excruciating attack of 
the gout, whic h had nearly proved fatal, I was visited by many 
Sy mpathizing friends, among whom was Mr. Sterling, a man 
who was very dear to me. In our earlier days we had contract- 
ed a warm frie ndship. which was mellowed by maturer years. 
Unhesitatingly we unfolded to each other our thoughts and ac- 
tions. We had been long parted by our fortunes, when about the 
time of which Iam speaking, he returned from a Southern State, 
to this city. One day, after I had been telling him of the anguish, 
and torture I experienced from my disease, with the feeling and 
warmth of one anxious for the welfare of his fr iend, he urged 
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me to marry. I laughed at the idea—he descanted on my pen- 
sive, forlorn, and desolate w ay of living ; the happiness locked 
up in woman’s love: the comforts of a wife: etcetera, etcetera. 
I spoke of the miseries of a turbulent, scolding rib, and noisy 
children. He pictured an amiable and affectionate mate, smil- 
ing offspring, and a cheerful fire-side ; till moved by his ratio- 
cination, and delighted with his picture of connubial felicity, I 
promised him that | would look about me for a partner. Sterling 
Was overjoyed at hearing my determination; and taking my 
hand, and pressing it warmly between his own, he said: * From 
the bottom of my soul Tam happy at hearing this resolution 
pass your lips; but my dear friend be cautious—be very cautious 
in your choice of a wife. Be guided by prudence. Be not at- 
tracted merely by beauty. for that is of little, very little worth, 
unless added to virtues that ennoble the mind. Geta woman that 
is possessed of a vigorous and cultivated mind; and a lovely 
and amiable temper. and believe me, you will find that wedlock 
is indeed the Paradise of earth.” 

When PE recovered my health, according to my promise, I set 
out in search of aw ife. 

The first person that caught my attention was, Miss Phebe 
Mowhair, a lady near her tw enty-fifth year, and not disageca- 
ble either in figare or person. Her father had once been a bar- 
ber inthis city. There being Mttle opposition in his line, when 
he * laboured in his vocation,” it was not long before he amassed 
a neat little sum, which by carefully nursing, and carrying on 

a little pedling trade, our knight of the razor, made out so hand- 
somely, that he took down his sign. drew in his pole, shut up his 
shop, bade farewell to his occupation, bought his town and 
country house, and sported an apology for a carriage, drawn by 
two Rozinantes. Often would it be remarked by persons that 
passed Mowhair’s splendid mansion, ** That they well remem- 
bered seeing little ‘Toby Mowhair, in his grey hose, russet 
coat, and buckskin breeches. brushing by the folks early in the 
morning, with his basin and professional apparatus under his 
arm, as he went to shave his customers.”” My readers may 
simile at my choosing the daughter of such a person for a wile, 
but the truth is this: Though i was disgusied with the blustering 
vulgarity of the father, r really admired Miss Phebe. Her 
face was ost unpleasing, and she appeared to possess an ex- 
panded mind. Her charms I must own, however, were heighit- 
ened by the portion f understood she was to receive from her 
father—not that [ intended ever to marry from mercenary 
motives. Yet, though L was possessed of a competence, an ad- 
dition to my fortune would have been very acceptable with a wife. 
{ had advanced pretty far in the good graces of Miss Phebe 
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Mowhair, as TI thought, and was about to ask her hand in mar- 
riage, (for hier carriage had been so very exemplary, that I be- 
lieved it would be changing my state for a better) when, calling 
to pay my morning visit, rather mal-apropos. my eyes were open- 
ed to her real character. When as usual I knocked at the door, I 
observed, as I carelessly lifted up my eyes. the head of my inten- 
ded, bound round with an old Barc clona handkerchief, slyly peep- 
ing at me through the bowed window shutters above. [ was ush- 
ered into the withdrawing room by a servant, who accidentally 
left the door a-jar as he left the parlour. There seemed to be con- 
siderable confusion in the house, and L soon heard a voice which 
I rec ognised as the ci-decant tonsure’s, saying: ** Who’s at the 
door, date r!’? Honor said listen no more; but who is there, that 
if placed in the same situation as myself. would have attended to 
its dictates. Knowing I was the subject of conversation, I could 
not forbear for once in my life playing the eves-dropper 
and bending an attentive ear. It was well for me I did 
so, as the sequel will show. “Why its that fool Sober- 
Jove.” returned the daughter. (Soberlove is my name, most 
courteous reader) ** Make haste, dater: up stairs and dress your- 
self. you must not let him slip through your fingers.” ** Leave 
ine alone to man: ge him:’? said his amiab’ e offspri ing. ‘He shall 
not escape if L can help it: L wish he had staid away to. day though 
—confoundhim!?  ** Never mind, he’s here now, so goto your 
room and put on your best bib and tucker.” Miss Mow hair, 
some time after made her appearance, most gaudily attired. She 
received me with an air and smile which were intended to im- 
press me with an idea of hersweetnes, and pefectability ; won- 
dered why [ had not called earlier: she was then just setting 
out on a visiting tour, she must posttively visit the Misses 
Sqanders, the Nabob’s daughters—I would go with her, &c.—I 
heard her in silence ; and disgusted with her hypocrisy and si- 
mulation, apologized for my not being able to attend her in her 


morning calls, and bad her adieu. [ never visited her again, but 


left her to entrap some greater fool than myself. I hope L was 
not unthankful to Dame Fortune for this escape. 

The next lady to whom I paid my devour was Mrs. Patience 
Lurey, a widow with a neat little sum at her command. I met 
with her at a private ball, and was struck with the neatness 
of her attire, and the exquisite fairness and softness of her coun- 
tenance. She was also possessed of acertain suavity of manners, 
which never failed to call forth the admiration of those who be. 
held her. [ had often heard of fair complexions, and seen them 
too; but of all Thad ever seen, Mrs. Lurey’s had the prec edence. 
Her neck and face might literally be : said to vie with alabas- 
ter, or the lily. Her * perfect countenance,’ as it was termed, 
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was the wonder of the city. She always treated me with mark- 
ed urbanity of manners ; and smiled most graciously upon me. 
At that time, as it is at present, it was customary for the higher 
ranks of society to resort to the sea shore in the Summer months 
for the sake of enjoying the salutiferous balneation. Among the 
number that resorted to the ** shore’? was Mrs. wrth where, 
with all the ardour of an enraptured swain f followed her, to press 
my suite, for I longed to call the fairest of the fair by the dear 
title of mine. But “allis not gold that glitters,” and a secon 
time I was doomed to be deceived. My apartment was near 
to Mrs. Lurey’s, on the second floor, and when Edescended to the 
breakfast parlour it was nec essary forme to pass her by her 
room. Now it so happened that one morning J arose ear ai 
than [was wont to do, and was proceeding down stairs, when 
as I was passing Mrs. Lurey’s door, she, unluckily misiook me 
for her waiting maid ; and popping out her head w ith a segar in 
her mouth, and stretching out her hand in which she held an 
oyster shell, she cried: ** Here, Lucy, get me another coal of fire; 
my segar has gone quite out.”” At that moment perceiving her 
mistake, she shricked, and shut to the door with such force that 
it made the whole mansion totter to its foundations. For some 
minutes [was motionless ; L was actually confounded. Her smo- 
king did not somuch astound meas the change in her appear- 
ance. Herhair, f then perceived was as gr izzled as any grey 
goose that ever waddled; and her *‘perfeci countenanc e? buta few 
shades lighter than that of a Cherokee Indian. ** Can it be pos- 
sible,” exclaimed I, that I have been following a painted crea- 
ture? Good Heavens! how we are deceived by appearances! Fare- 
well: Mrs. Lurey when I marry it must be to something real. 
Chagrined that I had been so duped. I left the place the same day 
and hurried back to Philadelphia, It was a considerable time af- 
ter this occurrence, before I again thought of changing my state; 
and prebably it would have been much “jonger but for a circum- 
stance which I shall relate. I was one ey ening, returning to 
my lodgings, when a female just before me, who was hastening 
along the street, was set upon by alarge mastiff. shrieking, she 
called aloud for help. I flew to her assistance, and drove off the 
animal. As I held the almost fainting female, in my arms, I 
begged that I might be allowed to see her home. Feebly articu- 
lating her thanks for my interference, she consented, and I ac- 
companied her. This was an adventure so truly romantic that 
{ determined to make something of it. I saw by the moon’s 
beams, that the Lady was both young and handsome, * If,” 

said I, as I returned home ruminating upon the events of the 
evening ; ‘she be but unmarried, | am a made man.” By 
means not neccessary here to be told, I became intimate 
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ui the family, and a suiter to Miss Annabella Flighty, for such 
was her name. Her character was soon known tome. She was 
neither more nor less than a Heroine. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of a gentieman of moderate fortune. Having been sent to 
a boarding school far from the tutelary care of her father, and 
left almost withort controul to the gratification of her desires, 
she had neglected to perfect herself in those useful branches of 
education so essential to form the accomplished female ; and 
the time that should have been so spent, was employed in peru- 
sing morbid, and lachrymal novels and romances, surrepti- 
tiously procured. But while she rejected the really moral and 
good novels (I am not fastidious enough to believe that there are 
none such,) she chose the most immoral and pernicious ones of the 
German School, Hence, to dwell upon the sorrows of Werter, 
the guilt of Agatha, the adultery of Amelia, and such like char- 
acters, was her delight. ‘The consequence of her devoting her 
time reading such loose, lascivious, rhapsodical, blasphemous 
and wicked works, where every crime is pictured merely as 
a slight aberrance, is obvious. ‘They sapped the foundations 
of her reason:—her opinion of the world, men and manners was 
distorted and unnatural; and her conversation ever in the 
style of the sickly sentimentalist. I need not speak of the feelings 
of her father, when he saw the child that had left him a sweet 
and blithsome girl, return home a pensive and puling woman. 
[have said [became an admirer of Miss Flighty. Yes, I really 
did admire her more than the two others, to whom I had paid 
my addresses. Perhapsit was owing to the romantic incident 
which occasioned our acquaintance. Be that as it may, I belie- 
ved that were she once mine, that in the fond duties of a wife she 
would forget the insipiency of her conduct and become one of the 
best of women. Though her mind was eroded by the canker of 
mawkish sentiments, I could occasionally perceive gleams of 
quick natural parts, which only neededcare and attention to 


make her preeminent for them among her sex. What a pleasurable 


employment. thought I, will it be to mould her to my will, to 
say that this isa wife of my own making, and to hear her say, at 
some future period of our lives, as we sit, perhaps, on either 
sile of the fire-place, in our respective arm chairs: “Oh, my hus- 
band, you have been my prese:ver. When pining away under the 
influence of sickly sentiment, you, married me ; and becoming 
my husband, became my tutor; and by teaching me the duties of 
awife, made me lay aside my weakness and folly.” ‘The idea 
was so delightful that I determined to commence operations as 
soon as possible. I perceived, though Miss Flighty treated me 
With grateful respect, it was by no means in the enthusiastic 
warmth ofa maiden to her lover. I clearly saw I was not ro- 
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mantic—sentimental enough for one of her heated imagination. 
1 knew nothing of the Waldorfs, Dassleders, Elviras, Ellas, 
Hypolites, Albinas. Rosas, Madelines, Ambrosias, Alphon- 
z0s, Rhodofines, etcetera, etcetera, of whom she told me. At 
length to prosecute my suit with more effect. | formed a project 
no less singular then romantic, but one which [ believed would ul- 
timately end in success. I collected up all the novels, that I 
had heard Miss Flighty quote, and recommend, and commenced 
reading them. ‘Though the perusal of these fulsome books, was 
as nauseous to me as the swallowing of boluses, [ prosecuted my 
studies with undivided attention ; and at the end of six weeks, I 
was a proficient. at least sufficiently so, to answer my purpose. 
None will say this was not a aovel way of courting. I men- 
tioned my project to Mr. Flighty, and he replied as tears trick- 
led down his face. * Mr. Soberlove you are the only one that 
ean cure my daughter: when she once knows herself to be the 
butt of your ridicule she will soon show herself as [once knew 
her.”? [tried the effect of my scheme. IT addressed her in the 
rhapsody of a hot brained lover. She started at my addressing 
her in astyle so different to that [ had formerly used ; but I an- 
swered her I was not thenso entangled in the net of the wily god. 
Her eyes brightened at the confession, and she listened to me 
with delight, and answered me in the impassioned tones of 
love. For some weeks (a long period for lovers by the by) 
did Tkneel and sue. At length t dared to propose that awful 
quere. Never shall I forget the time. It was twilight and my 
<* flame’? was seated by an open window, supporting her head 
onher arm. ‘* My love, we mect again,” softly said. ** My 
Henry, (my name is Simon, but it would have been death to 
my hopes to have told her so, and I substituted for it the one 
which she called me) is it you ;’’ Yes your adoring slave. Would 
we met never to part again ; but the fates were cruel to true 
love. (ina very dolorous tone) Is it true, my Annabella, (in a win- 
ning tone) that you—love me. (heroes are very fond of fits and 
starts). ** Mr. Soberlove!’’ exclaimed she, not in actual amaze- 
ment at my boldness, for I perceived she was “ tickled,” but be- 
cause it was neccessary. ‘* Mister, why not Henry. Have | 
forfeited a portion of that esteem, which I dared—presumptu- 
ously dared, to hope you entertained towards me, by uttering 
words | was unconscious of in the warmth of my passion? Oh 
speak—speak! speak!’ (reiteration is the life and soul of effect 
—heroes always make use of it) She averted her face (falling on 
my knee—not knees, because it looks very ungraceful to fall on 
both). **In pity turn not away those love beaming eyes—oh do 
not—do not. What! still turned from me—false. false tongue, thus 
toruinme. But since Lhave lost the love of her, for whom I would 
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have braved every danger, farewell happiness—hail! wretched- 
ness and misery. By Heavens, Madam, had you bade me plunge 
into the briny ocean, and search for that bottom to which never 
line hath fathom’d, I should have thought it a pleasure—a pastime 
—a recreation. But since I have sealed my doom, I will fly me,— 
to some arid desert (heroes are very fond of deserts) where on 
the earth I will record my woes, and distresses ; and at length 
lay me down and die; and say, as life’s pulses cease to vibrate, 
welcome death, for what is life to him whose love is scornfully 
rejected, oh! oh!’ Here I contrived to draw from my pocket a 
vial of sal volatile, and unnoticed by her, as her head was in a 
different direction, I inhaled a large portion of its exhalations 
through my nose, and caused a profusion of tears to start from: 
myeyes. ** Let, oh let me! ere I part from thee, press to my 
lips, that hand of thine; and let these tears, these scalding tears, 
that flow down my cheeks, speak for me, and tell how much I feel 
thy cruelty—oh Annabella! Annabella oh!” Who could stand 
tears, and such melting tones as mine? not Annatella. Gently 
she let her hand drop from her lap to her side. I understood 
What was meant. Kneeling I seized her hand, and with rapture 
pressed it to my lips, exclaiming: ** My peace is made, the loveli- 
est of her sex, has forgiven me; and Lam from the brink of des- 
pair, exhalted to the pinnacle of earthly happiness. Let this day 
ever be kept by measa jubilee.” I knew my cue andI proceed- 
ed. ‘** Be mine, dear maid consent to become the bride of him,’ 
who will only live to serve—worship, and———(I like dashes) 
love you (very softly) my sweetest sweetest Annabella.” 
“Oh, my too susceptible heart!’ meliifluously murmured she, 
and fell upon my neck. ** You consent then to make me happy—to 
make me blest: **OQh Henry!” softly returned she. ‘My love’’. 
in the same tone, said I, ** we will be one;’’ blushingly said she. 
“Oh Annabella! (with rhapsody) when Jove hung on the neck of 
Leda and drank ambrosial nectar from her lips, his delights were 
not near so great as mine—tis certainly a foretaste of Elysium.” 
At this moment, upon a preconcerted signal, Mr. Flighty enter- 
ed the room, his countenance betokening rage and tndignation. 
‘What's this behold!’ cried he, ‘* My daughter in the arms of 
another!” tearing her from me, ** Degenerate girl, isit thus I see 
you! and you sir, (to myself) how dare you behave in such a man- 
ver to my daughter? Would you wish to despoil her of her honour, 
and bring ruin and disgrace on my name: Instantly depart, or my 
servants will show you the door in rather a rough way, nor dare 
presume again to enter this house, for if you do, by the honour of a 
eentleman, your temerity shall meet with the reward it deserves.” 
*Ohsir,? exclaimed my Dulcinea, dropping on her knee and 
Von. I.—No. y. 53 
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wringing her hands most affectingly, while the tears rolled pro- 
fusely down her face, and in accents if not actually heart rend- 
ing, as empassioned as possible, **hear oh hear, me—tear us not 
assunder—divide not two hearts so closely knit as ours—pity— 
pity me.” “ Cease, girl, and instantly leave the room.” ** But 
one moment longer. cruel parent. here in the face of Heaven, I 
swear’’—** No oaths, daughter, no oaths.” ** Here then I pro- 
nounce an insuperable determination never to wed any other 
person then my Henry. Now sir, youhave heard me; do with me 
as you will; your bolts and bars may confine my body, but my 
soul will be free as ever.” Falling on my knee beside Anna- 
bella, ** Sir, you have heard your daughter: do not then divade 
us unless you would break our hearts.”? ** Leave the room, or 
{—”’ *« Annabella, farewell.”” ‘* Henry Dam unalterably yours. 
Neithera father’s wrath, nor curses shall effect me.”” Embracing 
her, and interchanging a look with Mr. Flighty, I departed. I 
was delighted with the success of my scheme. But the denoue- 
ment how was that tobe managed. I was puzzled for a time. 
At length [ hit upon a plan for its accomplishment. I habit- 
ed myself like a vagabond, and through the assistance of Mr. 
Flighty, L obtained a private interview with Miss Flighty. She 
exhibited great Joy at seeing me, believing it was by stealth. **My 
Jove,”’ said, I. ** I have but time to utter a few words. 1 come 
to urge our flight. Your father is still relentless: hasten then to fly 
with your adorer. Say but the word, and tonight I will hasten 
hither on the wings of love, to bear you to some humble cottage, 
where, with unsophisticated peasants we will live out our 
life of love.”? She consented. ** But,’? said she ** how. shall 
¥ escape from my chamber?’ Down the stairs, I might have 
said, but I replied. ‘Lf have procured a ladder of ropes.” 
«But the garden gate, Henry:’? The garden gate, the gar- 
den gate, reiterated L internally endeavouring to recollect such 
a gate. At length Lremembered there was an alley gate. * And 
what of the garden gate, my love?” * It is locked every night, 
and the key given tomy father.” “ Be under no apprehension; 
a Cyclop shall forge me another. I must hasten away, lest I 
be detected. Fear not, adored one; every thing shall be sur- 
mounted. At the midnight hour I will be here.*’  ** Love and 
Hymen assist us in our attempt,” cried she, and I made my exit. 
At the appointed hour, [ was beneath her window with a ladder 
of ropés, and a hack waiting to carry us offin the street. The 
key ofthe alley or garden gate, as Miss Flighty pleased to call 
it, furnished me by her father. was in my pocket. A light was 
burning in her chamber. 1 flung a small pebble against the 
window, and she appeared. ** Are you prepared, Annabella, my 
love—my life?’ * Yes,’ whispered she. ** Here are my jewels 
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, & and my clothes ;” at the same time letting fall a diminutive bun~ 
~ |) dle. A small quantity thought [ to commence house keeping with 
t | but heroines never standin need of much clothing. “ Quick, 

\ Henry, and attach the ladder; delay may ruin us.? Idid so. At 
iL this period the coal blackness of the firmament which had been 
J betokening a storm, became suddenly illuminated by sheets of 





di lightening ; and the thunder rolled awfully above our heads, and. 
od floods descended. [would have given up my project, but [ had 
1G gone too far to retreat. * The night is propitious’ said my 
'y inamorata as [ received her in my arms, ‘‘if we are pursued, 
dl by the darkness of the night we may allude the vigilance of our 
le pursuers, It was just such a night as this, that “the charming 
OF | «Constantia eloped with the inter resting Belville. But come, the 
‘Se | key of the garden gate: ** [tis here,” said I producing it and 
1S opening the e gate. After wading ankle deep through a long alley 
I filled w “ith offals and slops, we “reached the street. « By “Heav- 
le- ens.’ exclaimed L. * the post chaise is gone,”’ (I called it post chaise 
Cs because heroes and heroines never elope in any other vehicle $ 
it- and it would have indeed been vile to have said—a hack.) 
Lr. *(Q Heavens! whatis to be done’ cried Annabella, ‘if weare 
he discovered, we will both fall victims to the indignation of my 
Ly vindictive father—perhaps, it is in the next street”? So on we 
me went, as disconsolate a pair of lovers as ever eloped, bearing 
ily the ** peltings of the pitiless storm,’ which continued with una- 
ten bated fury. No hack was to be seen, and we turned down one 
e, street, and up another; at each turn exposed to the enquiries of 
nur fF the watchmen, and ‘*men of the night ;’? and not unfrequently 
all | very nigh being sent to the watch- house. At length cold, fa- 
ave tigued, ‘and drenc hed to the skin. we sought for refuge from the 
s.”” storm in the Market-house. ‘The fainting Annabella, as she sat 
‘ar- on one of the stalls. begged me to conduct her home, as she was 
uch almost unable to stand. T led her to her father’s house. and she re- 
nd — gained her chamber by the same means she had left it; and 
rht, | Lsought myown. Determining not to give over my design, L 
ion; called the next day in my disguise, to see her, and urge our 
st I elopement. T was just geing on with my preparatory nonsense, 
sur- — when she motioned me to be silent, and thus addressed me. ‘* Mr. 
and | Soberlove, the occurrences of the last evening have been produc- 
xit. tive of the most beneficial effect. 


The scales have fallen from my 
lder | eyes, and with horror I perceive how near | have been to the brink 
The | of shame, perhaps dishonour. With angiis': of heart, [ now 
call | see how weak, how guilty L have been: what source of sorrow 
was | to my father, and what an object of ridicule [must have been 
the | to yourself, and my relatives and friends. ‘To protract, sir, an 
my } intimacy like ours. would only be to approve of my former mode 
vels | of behaviour. I shall ever think kindly of you, sir. As for my- 
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self. my future days shall be spent in endeavouring to win the 
esteem of those relatives and friends, which I fear, by my con- 
duct Ihave justly forfeited.”” She paused, unable to speak, and 
ashamed of myself I withdrew. Inever again visited her, and 


I cannot bat think that I was the means of reclaiming her. 
EK. R. 
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TO THE BAR OR THE SENATE ; 
‘Ve which is annexed, a Memoir onthe Private or Domestic Lives of the Romans: 
By G. WaTTERSTON. 
Published by Davis § Force, Washington. p.p. 240. 

Tue importance of employing to good purpose that period of 
life which is usually devoted to education, is excedingly great. It 
is then that the mind lays in those stores of knowledge that are 
the principal means by which it is afterwards to procure bhappi- 
ness and distinction in the world. From the time that the intel- 
fect is sufficiently developed to be capable of receiving knowledge, 
until it becomes exercised in the practical application of its 
acquirement on the stage of busy life, every moment is precious; 
and it is equally a loss to be unprofitably employed, as it is to be 
totally idle. ‘The man who, therefore, points out a shorter path 
to knowledge than that commonly trod, and thereby contributes 
to the saving of both time and labour, confers a real benefit on 
society, and is entitled to its gratitude. 

Every one who has succeeded during his years of pupilship, 
in furnishing himself with a respectable stock of information, 
will recollect how great a share of it was acquired without the 
aid of' tutors or lecturers, and altogether by voluntary exertion 
in the perusal and study of books. Such a one will also recol- 
Ject with regret, how much active and laborivus time was use- 
lessly wasted by the injudicious selection of his course of reading. 
Books of science, of history, of ethics, of belles-letters, &c. &c. 
are incalculably numerous, and some of them unmanageably 
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voluminous. No one mind is capable, during the ordinary pe- 
riod of studentship, to master even a moiety of their contents. 
To select judiciously from among them is, therefore, a matter 
of much moment, and must be attended with the happiest results. 
But pupils are seldom proper judges; and tutors generally con- 
fine their instructions to the particular branches incumbent on 
them to teach: or, if friendship towards the pupil, or a com- 
mendable desire to do as much good as possible, induces them 
at any time. to transcend the limits of their peculiar duties, 
and give gratuitous advice, it is seldom that they are so little 
prejudiced in favour of particular authorities, or a particular 
routine of studies, as to be able to give an advice of a really 


judicious and beneficial description. ‘They have themselves 


generally toiled through voluminous tracts in search of 
knowledge, and having obtained it by industrious research, 
amidst the rubbish of innumerable volumes, they are apt to sup- 
pose thatit is no where else to be found ; and, therefore, seldom 
fail to recommend to others, a pursuit similarly laborious and 
tedious. 

This being too much the case, a work that would point out a 
short and clear path to useful knowledge, could not but be of im- 
mense service, not only in the schools, but to youth in all situa- 
tions, where a choice of books can be obtained. The work before 
us appears to have done this very successfully. It has done it 
succinctly, it is true; but we consider that circumstance one 
of its recommendations. Long disquisitions on elementary 
subjects are seldom pleasing, especially to youth, whose ardent 
and impatient tempers render them dissatisfied with prolixity ; 
and however anxious they may be to know what is best for them 
to do, they are desirous to be told it at once, and with as little 
circumlocution as possible, 

Mr. Watterston seems to have written the present book from 
a conviction of the truth of this circumstance. He perceived the 
difficulties under which youth labour, from the unmanageable 
abundance of books presented, and often promiscuously recom- 
mended to their notice—nay, like every other man of education 
le must have experienced these difficulties; and he conceived 
that assisting to relieve the minds of yonth from them, by direct- 
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ing their choice, would render them an essential service. —We 
have already said that we think he has succeeded in his design. 
The work is written in the form ofa series of letters addressed 
to hisson, with especial view, as appears from the title, to point 
out to him the readiest and easiest mode of qualifying him for 
making a figure as a public speaker, whether at the Bar or in the 
Senate. Inthe course of these letters, the writer manifests good 
aste as well as judgment, inthe selection of the books he re- 
commends: and it was witb much satisfaction we observed, that 
in respect to the English pocts, he is exactly of our opinion as 
to those who deserve to be considered the classics of the language. 
Shakspeare, Spencer, Milton, Pope, Dryden, Thompson, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Akenside, Cowper, and Campbell, are the poets 
whose werks he says to his son:—* Will refine your taste and 
exalt your imagination. The other poets you may read, if you 
please, these should be studied, inasmuch as they contain the very 
pith and essence of poetry.” Our four favourite bards are pre- 
cisely those whom he has selected from among all the rest as 
worthy of particular recommendation. 


‘* Of the English pocts,’’ he writes, “you, perhaps cannot 
read too often or examine too critically, the works of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope and Thompson, because from 
these you will derive a full knowledge of the energy and 
copiousness of your vernacular language, of the richness and 
harmony of tts versification, and of the compass—variation— 
power and beauty of which it is susceptible. The admirable 
strokes of nature, every where abounding in Shakespeare, 
‘*fancy’s airy child :”° the grandeur and sublimity of thought 
and expression of Milton ; the harmony, condensation, scru- 
pulous accuracy and fine moral sentiment of Pope : and the 
minute and exquisite pencilling, the rich and beautiful colour- 
ing of Thompson, cannot but furnish the mind with the finest 
sources of delicate and durable pleasure. Let the best poets, 
then, I beseech you. meet with adue share of your attention at 
all times ; and amidst your abstruser studies, and more ardu- 
ous employments, Ict them be your occasional companions and 
friends.” 


In thus giving the preference to these genuine masters of En- 
clish song, we dare say, that Mr. Watterston no more dreamed 
that he was manifesting an old fashioned obselete taste in litera- 
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ture, Which would be offensive to the admirers of the barbarous 
poctry now in fashion, than we ourselves did when we lately men- 
tioned our preference of the same authors. He did not suppose that 
ihere were any men with pretensions toa cultivated taste, clear 
judgment, and natural fecling, who could become so besotted 
with the notoriety of the wearisome and reckless writers of the lul- 
laby school of Wordsworth, or the groaning school of Byron, 
as to prefer their productions to those of the master-spirits whom 
he so warmly recommends to the favour of his son. Mr. Watter- 
ston, however, need not be ashamed of his recommendation, for 
we believe that the most intelligent portion of readers on either 
side of the ocean: all who consult their own good sense, in pre- 
ference to the allegations of inconsiderate critics ; all who bow 
to the dictates of everlasting nature, rather than to the mandates 
of temporary fashion, are of his opinion; and we are firmly 
persuaded that fashion herself, will, before the lapse of a very 
long period, once more become ranged on the side of decency, 
dignity, harmony, and good sense. 

The first portion of this book may be termed a Guide to Know - 
ledge. It consists of twelve letters, each of which embraces a short 
view of some branch of literature or science, beginning with that 
best suited to the early intellect, and rising gradually to those 
branches which require for their comprehension, stronger powers 
of mind, and a more matured judgment. This is a judicious ar- 
rangement. It simplifies the course of study which it recom- 
mends, and exemplifies the advantage and beauty of adhering 
to system even in giving advice. 

‘To these monitory letters are added six others, constituting 
a Memoir on the Private Lives of the Romans, which although 
it contains nothing original, is well written, and will be found 
by all who are not already conversant with the subject, to be 
both amusing and instructive. 

The following is the fifth of these letters. We lay it before 
our readers, not only because it is the shortest, but also because 
it displays in a very striking view the great difference in the 
manners of those illustrious men who in the virtuous days of 
Rome, laid the foundation of her subsequent grandeur, and of 
those sons of luxury and pride, who, enjoying the treasures 
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of a conquered world, rioted in vice and profligacy, until they 
became so enervated that their career of conquest ceased, and, 
in process of time, barbarians were able to snatch from them 


all that their heroic fathers had won. 
My dear Son: 

We have at last arrived at the supper hour of the 
Roman citizen, after having followed him through all the diffe- 
rent occupations, pursuits, and pleasures in which he was enga- 
ged in the preceding hours of the day ; £ will now endeavour to 
conduct you into his supper chamber or dining room, and to ex- 
hibit the nature of the entertainment which he there enjoyed. In 
the early ages of Rome, as Ihave already shown, frugality and 
temperance constituted the most prominent virtues of the Ro- 
man Character. ‘Their ordinary food consisted of milk and veg- 
etables, which they cultivated with their own hands, and which 
they ate in their own simple and humble habitations. Even in the 
year of Rome 462, no great progress had been made in the sump- 
tuousness of their enter tainments or the magnificence of their 
apartments ; for we find the consul Curius Dentatus, preparing 
his own dinner of roots on a little weoden bench, and receiving 
the ambassadors of the Samnites in that lowly and unostentatious 
condition. You, T have no doubt, recollect the answer he made to 
those deputies, when presuming upon his poverty, they offered 
hima bribe to prevail upon him to intercede in their behalf with 
the Senate: ** Without doubt my indigence makes you hope that 
you may corrupt me; but you are mistaken. Ihad rather be 
the commander of rich men, than. be rich myself: go tell your 
nation that they will find it as difficult to bribe as to conquer 
me.’ In these and in more remote ages, the Romans supped in 
an open hall, called the atriwm, exposed to the eyes of the public ; 
for how sober and frugal soever their fare might be, they had no 
censure to apprehend, and no ridicule to fear ; because every one 
observed the same simplicity of life, and madepo one effort to dis- 
play greater magnificence. Till the destruction of the city by the 
Gauls, their houses were but humble cottages, and their dining 
hall served the purposes both of adr awing room and a kitchen, 
and each cottage or cabin was considered in the light of a tem- 
ple ; 7 because, **it was inhabited by justice, probity, and hon- 
our,”* But wealth and luxury, the spoils of the world and the 
vices of the east, finally led to anew system of manners, and a 
subversion of what had once constituted the principal source of 
their power, virtue, and happiness—their cabins were converted 
into palaces, and their temperance and simplicity changed into 
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the excess of refinement andluxury. Lucullus, even in the days 
of the republic, is said by Plutarch,* to have had his palace 
filled with magnificent saloons to entertain such as he invited 
to see him. ‘* Not only his couches were spread with the rich- 
est purple carpets, his sideboards set out with plate adorned with 
precious stones ; but his provisions were of the most exquisite 
kind.” T’o each of his apartments a name was given, and each 
had its stated expense, its bill of fare, and its particular furni- 
ture. 

‘‘ Cicero and Pompey having heard of the splendour and extra- 
vagance in which Lucullus lived, and doubting the correctness 
of the information, determined to satisfy themselves of its truth, 
and meeting him one day in the forum, they asked permission 
to sup with him ; to which he gladly assented, and desired them 
to name the day—this very evening, said Cicero, we will go home 
with you, provided you give us no more than what you sup on 
yourself. Lucullus was forced to comply ; but that he might not 
beable to have any thing added, they would not allow him to speak 
to hisservants ; except to tell one of them in their hearing that he 
would sup in the Apollo. This was sufficient—the expense al- 
lotted to that apartment was 15,000 drachms, and that was the 
cost of the entertainment given to his guests on this occasion. 
Pompey, it may reasonably be supposed, was not less astonish- 
ed at the expense and splendour of the repast, than at the ra- 
pidity with which it was prepared.t It was now says Sallust, 
that poverty was considered as a disgrace, innocence of man- 
ners as the effects of misanthropy, and the consequence of the 
wealth which had flowed into Rome by the conquests that had 
been achieved, was luxury, avarice and pride.”{ The beauty 
and splendour of their saloons for eating were rivalled only by 
the costliness and sumptuousness of the entertainments which 
were given in them. Nero’s golden palace was the admiration 
and wonder of the Roman world ; it contained dining apartments 
as wonderful as they were magnificent. These were wain- 
scoted with ivory, which turning on pins, formed moving 
pictures. Along the wainscot were suspended wreaths of va- 
rious flowers, from which dropped the richest and most cos- 
tly perfumes. The most splendid of these rooms was circular 
and its constant motion imitated that of the celestial spheres.§ If 
such were the splendour of their edifices, and the extravagance 
of their mode of life, it is not to be wondered at if every thing 


* Platarch’s Lucul. 

} Plutarch in Lucul. 

+ Sallust de Bell. Cat. 

§ Crevier’s Roman Emperors, Nero. 
Vor. I.—~No. v. 54 
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else should correspond with the style, magnificence and elegance 
to which they had attained ; and instead of plain square tables 
made of wood which had been used in the more virtuous and in- 
nocent days of the republic, those of ivory and tortoise-shell or- 
namented with plates of copper, silver and gold, and incased 
with precious stones, were employed. ‘Their seats which before 
thesecond Punic war, had been rude wooden benches like those 
of the Cretans and Lacedemonians, were changed into rich and 
beautiful couches, and instead of sitting at table, as had long 
been the usage, they reclined on their elbow in what they con- 
ceived the most easy and luxurious attitude. So unfashionable 
had sitting at table become that it was considered as a mark of 
grief and mourning to do it; and we find that Cato after the 
defeat of Pompey, was so much afllicted that he never suffered 
himself to recline, but when it was neccessary to sleep.” 





FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





ADVENTURES OF A RAMBLER......WVo. 


f was endowed by nature witha restless and wandering dis- 
position, for inmy very school-boy days, instead of mingling in 
the diversions of my companions, I made long exc ursions through 
the surrounding country. As I alw ays disliked any settled oc- 
cupation, this rambling propensity was increased by the books 
Tread. The marvellous accounts of travellers ; their danger- 
ous adventures among barbarious nations; their hair-breadth 
** scapes by flood and field,” fired my imagimation with the ro- 
mantic desire of treading in their footsteps, and viewing the 
wonders they described with so much interest. But this was 
confined to my native land. The history of the older world 
was stained in every page by the tyrant’s deeds of cruelty. and 
Shadowed by the humiliating picture of human degradation. 
The soldier trod down the peasant’s rights and humanity Was 
outraged by acontinual usurpation. That pride of man, which 
is the nurse of all that can ennoble his nature, sunk to the 
earth under the accumulated miseries his oppressors had he: iped 
upon him. And was a freeman to pain his heart by tra- 
cing the varieties of man on the spot where gorgeous pomp and 
abject misery marked but the oppressor and the oppressed ; 
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_ where all the glowing energies of the soul were restrained by 
_ the golden shackles of rank, or the fetter of the slave? 


Would 
he be rewarded for enduring this, in contemplating the fanes of 
the former master-spirits of the world; by standing on the 
spot where a Virgil sleeps, a Leonidas perished ? The halo that 
encircles the name of genius only deepens the intellectual gloom, 
and the memory of the patriot would but wring the heart at 
the unheeded lesson he has taught in his martyrdom to Liberty! 
—No'!—I wished to contemplate the beautiful scenes with which 
the creator has profusely decked the West, and over which the 
spirit of desolation has not yet walked to mar their loveli- 
ness. ‘The mighty waters, over whose bosom the battle once rag- 
ed, but which are now peaceful as the surrounding wilderness, the 
solitary Indian, the magnificent cataract, the smiling village, the 
pathless prairie, and the young cities rising into greatness, were 
ovjects to reward a traveller’s toil. I have traversed them with 
delight ; and as the tales of travellers, however ill told, have 
still something of interest in them, I shall attempt to relate an 
adventure which occurred to me in Florida, and which is too 
deeply impressed on my memory to be easily forgotten. 
It was ona fine day, in the commencement of Autumn, that 
i departed from Fort where I had remained for a few days 
to recover from the fatigue of a long journey. The country 
was very thinly settled, and I had been informed that there 
was but one public house in two days ride from the fort. This 
intelligence did not daunt my courage, and having provided. 
myself with some provisions I bade fareweil to the hospitable 
inhabitants of the garrison. ‘The first hours of a pleasant morn- 
ing were rapidly passed in communion with my own thoughts, 
and in admiring the mottled hue of the trees, presenting those rich 
tints of nature’s pencil which were already beginning to appear in 
this delightful season, mocking in their magical splendour the 
feeble efforts of the artist to transfer their beauties to the canvass. 
But the mere idler who roams without any definite object, and 
merely for the sake of change, whatever may have been his anti- 
cipations, will often find time to move heavily away. I had expe- 
rienced this myself, and altho’ [ commenced my journey with 
ardour, and the fine appearance of nature awakened sensations 
of pleasure ; yet as the sun rose to the meridian, I began to 
feel fatigued, and looked for new objects of diversion, when on 
ascending an eminence, I beheld in the distance, the dense to- 
liage of a forest. ‘Trifling as this change may appear, it was 
sufficient to cause me to putspurs to my horse, and I was soon 
enveloped by the “ awful solitude” of trees almost Impervious to 
the rays of the sun. I was treading a soil that few. save the chil- 
dren of the desert, had trodden before ; and here was cherishecé 
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that spirit which could laugh to scorn the fiery death, and pass 
over wasted heaths, and dangerous precipices in search of his 
enemy to quench in blood, the revenge which neither time, nor 
distance could extinguish; which poured forth in council the stern 
and lofty eloquence to call his countrymen to the battle field, or 
to unite them in the bonds of peace witha friendly nation. But 
where is he now! A wanderer in his own land, his fires ex- 
tinguished, his kinsmen destroyed, and scattered, and far from 
the bones of his fathers. He no longer walks fearlessly in his 
entangled forests, or chases the flying deer, but lost to the sav- 
age virtues which enobled him, he sinks a victim to the brutal- 
izing vices learned from his christian conquerors. <A few gen- 
erations shall pass, and his children will cease to be numbered 
among the sonsofmen. These reflections occupied my mind. 
Yet why this regret, the day will come when we too shall cease to 
be remembered in the hearts we love, and our very names will 
fade from the crumbling stone on which they will be recorded! 

It was near evening when I came to the base of a widely ex- 
tended hill, nearly perpendicular on the side I first approached 
it, the other gradually sloping to a plain. The path, which, from 
little use, was at times hardly discernible, ran along the base of 
the hill until an opening permitted a passage. I now began to 
seek a place for my evening abode, and luckily found a cavi- 
ty in the hill, the entrance to which was almost concealed by the 
branches that grew thick about it. This offered many advanta- 
ges, and ticing my horse to a tree I flung myself on the green 
bank, and soon from the fatigues of the day, sunk to sleep. Un- 
used to such a bed, I would have passed a restless night, had 
not the exercise of the day weighed heavily on my frame. I slept 
until the first streaks of light had found their way into my cell, 
and before I mounted my horse the sun was rising above the 
distant hills. There was a black spot in the east, which grad- 
ually spread its dark wings over the face of the Heavens, and big 
heavy drops of rain, and the roaring of the winds, warned me to 
seek a shelter from the coming storm which threatened soon to 
burst with resistless fury. ‘The broad leaves and thickly inter- 
twined branches of a majestic oak afforded me complete shelter 
from the drenching rain, and after the lapse of an hour, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the leaden clouds stretching to the west, 
and the sun again moving on his way. I continued my journey, 
heartil¥ wishing myself at theend of it: but, as I had escaped 
the rain I preferred continuing my ride by the light of the moon 
to reposing on the wet ground. To depart from the track I 
knew might greatly embarass me, and for a while I was cautious 
and wary. But fatigue, the death-like silence and the monotony 
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uf the scene had an irresistibly drowsy effect on my senses. After 
several efforts to overcome this feeling [ actually slumbered, and 
the first notice of my situation was given by the barking of a 
dog. Idrew in my horse, and with no little astonishment be- 
heldin the broad light of the moon a rough built log hut which 
did not by any means answer the description of the Inn, though I 
had been assured there was but that one building on the road. 
[looked about for the path but saw no signs of it. The truth 
then flashed upon my mind. During my slumber the horse had 
wandered from it, and I was now, I knew not where. ‘* Well,’ 
thought I ‘the good folks of this lonely mansion may perhaps 
place me in the track, and evenafford me lodging for the night.” 
I had hardly come to this conclusion, when I perceived in the 
window, the upper part of a humanform. Startled by this ap- 
parition, it was some time before I was recalled by a coarse dis- 
cordant voice, which called out in a tone as nearly approaching 
to civilty as one would suppose such a voice to be capable of as- 
suming, ‘ you seem benighted, sir. In this place it is not often 
that we greet a stranger ; but you are welcome.” I thanked the 
speaker for his kindness, and accepted of his invitation. He 
left the window and came out towards me. ‘‘ Leave your horse 
to my care, sir; I have a lazy fellow within, who if he is sober, 
can play the ostler to perfection.”” ‘‘ ‘Then you do see strangers 
sometimes.” “ People have found lodging here, tho’ it is none 
of the best.” We entered the house. Mine host struck a light 
and unfolded the mysteries of the room. Over the chimney hung 
a cutlass, and on a rude table lay a pair of pistols apparently 
new, and of superior manufacture. I observed mine host has- 
tily endeavouring to conceal with a piece of canvass something 
that lay in one corner of the room. While he was thus enga- 
ged, I was casting furtive glances over the apartment, a part of 
whose furniture strongly contrasted with the appearance of pov- 


erty which the other betrayed. Inow perceived in the further | 


end of the room another figure who appeared to be in a deep 
sleep. While I was surveying this new object of curiosity, my 
attention was arrested by the sound of money falling to the floor. 
I turned in the direction of the sound, and met the keen glance of 
mine host, his iron features bent into afrown. He was resting 
on one knee, and I fairly shuddered as I marked the agitated and 
ferocious expression of his countenance. ‘* You are surprised to 
hear the sound of money; it is a little that I brought with me, 
and is of no other use than to remind me of the world I have 
left.” He arose and shook the sleeper, who after a long drawn 
sigh, awoke and started on his feet. ‘Is this kind treatment? 
Vincent,” said the man. ‘‘ On shipboard you may command, but 
on land, we are equals.” ‘Poh! man, talk sense! we have a 
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guest to serve,” said Vincent, pointing to me. ‘* We have se 
little to do, that you forget your duties. See to the gentleman’s 
korse, and let him not want for food.”? ‘* Eh! oh! yes, we see 
so few, as you say, that we are the best customers to our own 
casks. { wish 1 could have slept off that last sip of the Jamaica, 
tho’, for my ears are singing as if I was in a storm, and the 
yoom swims like a jolly boat in a fiurry.” ‘* Get you gone,” 
said Vincent, ‘and keep better watch over your eyes, ears and 
tongue for the future. ** Ay, ay, sir,’ said the man, and the 
glance of his eye bespoke returning intelligence. ** Here, Janet,” 
aad mine host, ** Here you old hag, bestir yourself, and get some 
supper.” Thus invoked, an haggard female almost bent double by 
age, her cheek wrinkled in every direction, made her appear- 
ance from an inner room, and scarcely raising her head, began 
to make the necessary preparations for the meal. Mine host after 
looking sternly at her, and urging her to be quick, Icft the house. 
When he had closed the door, the old woman took up the light, 
and peeping into my face, seemed to study every feature of my 
countenance. I also ‘sought some explanation as to the my steries 
of the place and its inhabitants, in the withered face and bleared 
eyes that glared upon me. Her features gradually relaxed into 
a ghastly smileas she said in a low trembling voice. ** Whence 
come you, my fearless master ; its strange for. my old eyes to see 
so bonnie a youth i in these wild parts. Gaze not so keenly upon 
me, I dare not tell who. you have got among—but I will do it.” 
And her voice almost sunk into a whisper, her eyes gleamed 
wildly about, and her arm was stretched forward with violence 
as she continued. **As well might you have taken up your abode 
in the lair of the panther, or better would it have been to have 
trusted the most faithless savage, than to have sought a refuge 
with the unrelenting Cambi.” ** And who is this Cambi:” said 
1, shuddering as T heard this dreadful confirmation of my sus- 
picions. ‘* Have you not heard of him? I should have thought 
the most distant corner ef the earth would have echoed with the 
tale of his atrocities. Alas! that tale is imprinted here—but he 
returns. Hf he knew [had given you this counsel, he would 
plunge his steel into my heart—a mercy which he denied me 
when my child was cruelly murdered before my eyes.” She had 
hardly resumed her avocations when Cambi entered, followed 
by his companion, who seemed somewhat sobered by his walk 
into thé fresh air, while his countenance exhibited all the crafti- 
ness, though not so much of the sullen malignity that was ovser- 
vable in hiscompanion. As I wished to retire in order to refiect 
on the perilous situation in which I was placed, I made no effort 
to prolong the conversation, and after despatching the supper, 


asked to be conducted tomy room. I was ushered into an upper 
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room in one corner of which was placed a low bed, which with 
a small table was all the furniture it contained. After setting 
the light on the table, and wishing me a good night, Cam- 
biretired. I listened until his heavy tread was no longer to be 
heard on the stairs, and then with the anxiety that my case might 
well be supposed to inspire, I turned to examine the apartment. 
The door was without bolt or bar, and the window was partially 
closed ; the distance to the ground might have been ‘perhaps 
eight feet ; against the wall stood a large hogshead. ‘This was 
a fortunate circumstance: for behind this I might have the ad- 
vantage over both means of entrance, and be prepared at all points 
to meet an attack, if any was intended. Having taken from my 
portmanteau whatever money it contained, and my pistols, I ex- 
tinguished the light. and with no very pleasant feeling took my 
station ; and began to ruminate on the events of the evening and 
the extent of the danger in which I was involved ; never do I 
remember to have experienced such painful uncertainty. The 
truth of what the old woman had said was corroborated by the 
countenance of Cambi. His swarthy, rugged features, the re- 
pulsive and savage expression of his eye, all seemed an index to a 
mind debased by vice, all belonged to the relentless, and cold 
blooded ruflian. His companion, whose name was Jose, seemed 
equally well schooled in iniquity. In the course of our conversa- 
tion this man had let fall expressions which led me to suspect 
that they were pirates ; and their nearness to a coast which was 
noted for being the strong hold of a gang of these miscreants, 
strengthened the supposition. ‘Their features also indicated that 
they had long buffetted with the fury of the elements. This Jose, 
thought I, is a wretch who could commit the most horrid deed, 
and smile in its execution. [shuddered as my imagination recal- 
led the tales of horror, I had read of murdered travellers, and 
of blood thirsty buccaneers. My nerves were never of extra- 
ordinary firmness. I had passed through life without many tri- 
als of courage ; and I may be excused if at this time I betrayed 
symptoms of womanism. It is not easy to steel the mind against 
vague dangers which you are conscious surround you, though 
you know not at what point to expect, and cannot fully prepare 
against them. 

All continued in appalling silence. I would rather rush into 
the din of battle than live through another night of such horrid 
sensations. ‘lhe moon had lost something of its brilliancy: I 
even fancied I could distinguish the first tints of the rising 
morn. I felt aload removed from my heart as I began to doubt 
whether I cowld have mistaken the character of the inmates. 
Several times during this tedious night, I fancied I heard the 
stealthy step of the assassin, and now again methought L heard 
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a slight noise at the front of the house. I held my pistols with = 


a firmer grasp—another minute elapsed, when to my dismay the 
shutter was drawn aside, and the figure which at my approaching 
the house, I had seen in the same window, filled the opening. My 
pistol was raised to its head; but the idea of murdering a fellow 


creature without a certainty of his guilty designs made me pause. | 
I might have mistaken the rough and unseemly visage of the hon- | 


est woodsman, forthe demoniac features of the robber and assassin. 
I was not skilled in physiognomy ; and life once taken could not 
be recalled. These thoughts passed rapidly through my mind, 
my arm was irresistibly drawn back. [could not fire. ‘The pur- 
port of his visit, however could not long be doubted. With his 
face fixed on a counterfeit which I had placed in the bed, the 
murderer entered the room. His hand was thrust in his girdle; 
anda long knife gleamed in the waning light of the moon! It was 
anawful moment. “Villain!” cried I, ‘‘recieve the doom your per- 





fidy prepared for another.”? With a horrid yell he sprang to within 
a few feet of me, and fell to the ground. I rushed to him, the 
blood was streaming from his neck, I shall never forget the look 
of savage hate he caston me. *Tis strange what contrary emo- 
tions can be engendered in the human heart. When I thought of 
the horrid deed the monster had planned, when [ saw the stcel 
that lay beside him, I could hardly refrain from plunging it in 
his heart and ridding the earth of the pollution. I had but little 
time for reflection. A quick step was on the stairs. I must engage 
ina very unequal struggle, or escape on the instant. I reached 
the window, but the means by which the villain entered the apart- 
ment had been removed. ‘To spring to the ground and mount 
my horse was soon accomplished, and I had just turned from this 
abode of iniquity, when a shot whistled past my ear. This hint 
was not to be disregarded, and looking back, I saw Jose mounting 
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another horse that had been grazing near mine. ‘* Are you for 


aride’”’? shouted [? ** Ay, ay, and for every drop of claret which 


Cambi has shed, you shall drop twain.” “ I have another of those | 


arguments to spare which has so lowered the tone of your virtuous 
friend,” said I, following his example in putting my horse to his 
utmost speed. As there was no choice, I struck into the depths of 
the forest, followed closely by a powerful adversary. For a while 
the chase seemed a doubtful one; but as we gradually emerged into 
a less woody part where the superior qualities of my horse could 
have full scope, it was easy for me to distance him. ¢ Will it 
please you to cast anchor there?” cried I. With a tremen- 
dous oath the wretch complied, declaring that if they could have 
anticipated such a chase, they would have taken better care. 
‘* But, said he, if it’s any pleasure for you to know it, you are the 
first land lubber that has escaped us. Letting day-light through a 
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fellow’s sheets, is so small a matter that we have become careless: 
and besides my head has been strangely addled by the rum we 
took from the Jamaica schooner a month since. I might tell a 
good tale of the capture of the vessel, the murder of the crew, and 
the sale of the cargo in our little Port Deposit at New Orleans; 
but that d—d lead of yours will keep our gallant commander under 
the weather this week or two, and detain our little schooner still 
longer in her moorings. ‘The crew will mutiny, and then there ’Il 
be another stringing up: but we must have our run of ill luck too, 
Is*pose. We'll always beat you atsea, and as to our land cabin 
yonder, if you choose to send any in search of it, you may; they’ll 
not be apt to find it, and if they do, we have more haunts than 
one. Hark’ye, for my last counsel ; beware of coming in future 
so near a coast where jolly fellows like Vincent Cambi, and Jose 
Spanillo, are thick as gulls in a storm. One word more, that 
you may’nt forget what I’ve told you, Pll just give you a salute a 
1’Espagnol.” He set his horse in motion towards the latter part 
of his speech, and discharged a second shot which though it mis- 


sed me, wounded the noble animal that had borne me so gallantly 


through the chase ; who now reared and plunged, and set off at 
an ungovernable pace, and continued in this gait, for a long time 
before I could bring him under any kind of command. The sun 
had now tinged the clouds, and I went on ata slow and cautious 
pace, and though the continued agitation of my spirits required re- 
pose. I determined not to venture another nap for some time. 
‘Taking a small compass for my guide, I journeyed on until the 
morning was far advanced, when to my joyful surprise, I found 
myself on a road similar to the one I had traversed the day be- 
fore. This, thought I, will surely lead to some human habitation 
and end my troubles. The sun was sitting in magnificence be- 
hind a pile of gorgeous clouds, when I observed something that 
had the appearance of vapour curling in fantastic forms ; and 
mixing gradually with the clear atmosphere. dissolved away. I 


suppose I need not specify that this was nothing more nor less 


than smoke! A few minutes more brought me in sight of several 
neat cottages dispersed over a fertile and gently undulating 
country. I doubt if the sight of the fane at Mecca, ever 
gave greater pleasure to a wearied devotee, than the neatly 
painted mansions of the little town of did to me. I was 
goon standing on the unassuming portal of Monsieur Jean 
Baptiste Le Guerrier, whose name upon further acquaint- 
ance, I found, went by the rule of contraries ; for he seemed to 
possess none of the fiery spirit of his countrymen, and was 
particularly meek and submissive, under a kind of government 
very aptly expressed by a word which from its frequent use will 
not bear repetition. The ball of the pirate had gone through 
Vou. L—No. vy. 55 
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the lower part of my horse’s ear, from which the blood had 
flowed copiously. ‘This circumstance, and my disordered appa~ 
rel, would at any place have drawn acrowd together ; but here, 
the arrival of a stranger was sufficient. Half the village col- 
‘Jected in a few minutes;'my tale was soon told; none had heard of 
the place I described, ‘but all had heard of the execrable Cambi. 


Every one had some tale to tell of his cruelties, and the kindest | 


congratulations were expressed fer my escape. 

Years passed away, when one day in reading a newspaper 
‘at home,”’ my eye fell onthe nameof Cambi. I soon became 
acquainted with the intelligence the piece contained. After a 
long career of bloodshed and rapine, the wretch had met with 
his fate at last. He had been murdered by his crew. 
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—+— —~ with wings as swift 
As meditation on the thoughts of love. 





occcedVOs Teocee 
SINGULAR FEMALE BEAUTIES. 


For true it is, as in principio, 

Mulier est hominis confusio ; 

Madam, the meaning of the Latin is, 

That woman is to man his sovereign bliss. Dryden's Chauce?s 


Where Tin England now, and had but this fish painted, not a holiday-fool 
there but would give a piece of silver: then would this monster make a man; 
any strange beast there makes a man: when they will not give a doit to relieve 
9 lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. TEMPEST. 


Woman, says Pananti, in his account of his residence in Al- 
giers, is, in effect the smile of nature ; supporting the two ex- 
tremes of life, she forms the joy and happines of its intermediate 
space, An eastern poet assumes a more enthusiastic strain in 
addressing the daughters of men; “ Ye are the graces of day, 
and the night loves you likethe dew which it sheds on flowers. 
The infaat issues from your side, to fix on your lips and bosom. 


Made for love, you have words of magic to soothe every sors 
row.” 
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The Dutch embassador Van Braam, deprived, in the centre of 


China, of all female associations, feelingly exclaims, ‘Yes! I 
_ must pay them the tribute of this truth, that they are the soul 
of all social enjoyments, and that every thing languishes be- 
- yond the sphere of their delightful influence!’ So much gallantry 


in €a man of his kidney,” for like Falstaff, he was * out of all 
compass, out of all reasonable compass,” is the more to be adini- 
red, as he might fairly have expected, in-the course of his amours, 
to experience the fixed fatality of the unfortunate Gibbon. 

But although the autheritics in support of this immaculate 
character of woman, are as innumerable as the sands of Zara 
or of Cobi, it is proper-to remark, thata vast majority of that 
portion of creation is far from possessing those divine attributes 
with which it is invested by poets, painters, novelists, school 
boys, and writers of the Bathos and Hyperbole. An inveterate. 
Valentine might exclaim, with considerable pathos, and some 
sincerity, 

“ What light is light, if Silvia be not’seen ?: 

What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 
but would he not shrink from the embraces of the ladies of the 
court of Henry the Third, where royalty itself set the example 
of suspending a basket full of puppies, to a broad ribbon around 
the neck? Nor do [ believe that he would elicit less repugnance 
in his advances to those ladies of Bayonne, who were accus- 
tomed to carry little sucking pigs, adorned with.ribbons, in their 
arms, as the women of other countries carry lap-dogs, and who 
would not even part with their favourites. when they went to a 
ball! much less could he endure the women of Naples, who suck- 
led the dogs of people of quality, like their own children. 

It would indeed sensibly derange the nervous system of those 
waiting gentlewomen, *‘ whose strain of man’s bred out into ba- 
boon and monkey,” were I to enumerate the vast variety of curi- 
ous customs, the self-degradation, and dissolute depravity of the 
“sex divine.” Feeling a strong desire to observe the effect 
which a slight developement would have upon a mind accustom- 
ed to consider the female sex by a partial or national standard, 
I lately selected the most enterprising among these Paphean 
votaries, and undertook an Asmodean excursion in search of 
the picturesque. Butour researches were principally confined 
to remarkable traits of beauty, leaving the virtue and vices, the 
sufferings and degradation, the morals and intellect of the sex, 
as asubject of future examination. 

It has been well remarked, that if every person judged exact- 
ly right of beauty, every man that was in love in a district would 
bein love with the same woman; and'that this universal right 
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judgment of beauty would render thé whole world one contin- 
ued scene of blood-shed and misery. ‘But now that fancy has 
more to do with beauty than judgment. there is an infinite num- 
ber of tastes, and consequently an infinity of beauty ; for. in the 
mind of the lover, supposed beauty is fully equal to real. Every 


body may now select what happens to hit his own turn or cast, | 


from among those beauties which I am about to enumerate. 
Some may delight themselves in a black skin. and others in a 
white ; some in a gentle natural rosiness of complexion, others 
in a high, exalted, artificial, red ; some in waists disproportion- 
ably large, and others in waists as disproportionably small. 

An author of the middle ages in Europe, has stated, that in 
woman, God made the eyes, cheeks, lips. et alia que sunt dulcta 
et amicabilia; sed de capite noluit se immiscere, sed permissit 
illud facere diabulo! But, in many cases, if causes may be judg- 
ed from effects. the whole structure appears to have been confided 
to the latter personage: indeed the Mussulmen are so well con- 
vinced of this supposition, that they deny to them, the joys of 
Paradise ; and it is settled that they are to remain at the door 
wrecisely as we have seen domestics thronging round those of a 
icine: to witness the mirth and happiness within. I do not 
believe that women were made ‘to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer ;” but, at the same time, they are neither goddesses 
nor angels: their claim to a station in the celestial hierarchy 
arises principally from the science of catoptrics, and the silliness 
of sycophants. [admit that they are ‘the last, best work of 
God’s creation,” as itregards the happiness of man in a civil- 
ized state; and such an admission ought to have satisfied Se- 
miramis herself. 

Proceeding onour disultory and rial tour, we first visited 
the island of Ceylon, preparatory to the prosecution of our en- 
terprise on the Continent of Asia. The Cingalese ladies are 
generally handsome and well made. The hair of an extraor- 
dinary beauty, in the gaudy language of the East, is volu- 
minous, like the tail of the peacock:—long, reaching to the 
knees, and terminating in graceful curls: her eyebrows resemble 
the raindow ; her eyes, the blue sapphire, and the petals of the 
blue manilla-flower. Her nose is like the bill of the hawk ; her 
lips, bright and red, like coral on the young leaf of the iron tree. 
Her teeth are small, regular, and closely set, and like jessamine 
buds ;, her neck large and round, resembling the borrigodea. 
The chest is capacious; the breasts firm and conical like the 
yellow cocoa-nut ; and her waist small enough to be clasped by 
the hand. ‘The hips are wide; the limbs tapering, the soles 
of the feet without any hollow ; and the surface of the body in 
in general, soft, delicate, smooth, and rounded, without the as- 
perities of projecting bones and sinews. 
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This rare combination of beauties excited the rapturous admi- 
ration of my companinon, which was interrupted by the approach 
of a whimsical looking creature, who proved to be a Cingalese 
beau. 

He was attired in the finestembroidered muslin, swelled out 
by six or eight Topetties, (a long cloth of two breadths.) put 
on one over the other in succession, with his shoulders as unnat- 
urally widened in appearance by a jacket stuffed and puffed out 
to correspond to the bulk of his hips. From the conversation 
which ensued we learned that he was the officer who command, 
edthe King of Candy’s drummers and trumpeters, and was 
named, ** Tamboroo, purampeetoo, cara, mohandiram, nilam.” 

This resounding appellation somewhat startled my adventu- 
rous companion, who had been much more accustomed to those 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry. We speedily resumed our flight, and 
space being a matter of little consequence, proceeded a short 
distance along the coast of Malabar, to observe the perfect 
tranquility with which one woman marries, and lives in com- 
mon, with several brothers ; then crossing the Deccan and the 
Bay of Bengal, [ hovered for a moment over the Andaman isl- 
ands, to enquire from my protege his opinions of the ‘sex di- 
vine,” at that moment. An exclamation of disgust was the on- 
ly notice he bestowed on the Andaman ladies, who, with merely 
a narrow fringe of leaves encircling the waist, were wallowing 
in the mud like buffaloes, to guard against the insects. 

Recollecting that my principal object was to investigate the 
beauties, and not the deformities, of the sex, I merely rested 
momentarily on a bluff in the northernmost of the Nicobar isl- 
ands, and having pointed out to my companion the diminutive 
aprons manufactured from the bark of the cocoa-nut tree, and a 
Nicobar lady who had just been temporarily sold for a leaf of 
tobacco, we rapidly continued our flight and soon found our- 
selves standing on the dome of the Governor General's Palace 
in Calcutta. Having cultivated an acquaintance with the scay- 
enger-storks, we procceded to make our observations. 

An opportunity speedily occurred in the person of a Hindoo 
beauty of the first rank. She moved with elegance, because ac- 
cording to the criterion of Hindustan, she walked like a goose 
or an elephant. Her eyes resembled those of a deer, and her 
eye-brows were shaped like the bended bow. Her limbs were 
taper like the snout of an elephant ; and her waist resembled 
thatofa lion. Her teeth rivalled the seeds of the pomegranate ; 
and her nose was shaped like the beak of a parrot. Her hands 

and feet were as white as the water-lily ; and her hair black as 
acloud. Her chin resembled a mangoe ; and her ripe lips blush- 


shed like the talakoo-chu. 
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Femino, (for such was the name of my fellow voyager) had 
not sufficiently recovered from the shock occasioned by the An- 
daman customs, to view these oriental beauties with impartiali- 
ty ; besides, as first impressions are generally the strongest, 
the Cingalese damsel still held the highest rank in his estima- 
tion. 


Having nothing farther to detain us in Hindustan, we vaulted | 


into the air, and, holding an easterly course, comfortably seat- 
ed ourselves in a short time, upon a gilded dragon, which form- 
ed one of the external ornaments of the principal temple in Ava, 
the capital of the Birman Empire. 

My companion was somewhat pleased with the mode of dress 
adopted by the Birman ladies, until I assured him that it was 
precisely the same as that of the women in Sparta, who had been 
for many ages the criterion of indecency and immorality. It 
consisted, in modest and moderate terms, of a single garment in 
the form of a sheet, wrapped around the body, and tucked in 
under the arms ; it crossed the breasts, which it scarcely con- 
cealed, and descended to the ankles. The necessary consequence 
was, that when walking, the bottom part, where it overlapped, 
was opened by the protrusion of the leg. Having been the na- 
tional dress from time immemorial, no idea of indecency what- 
“ever is attached to it. Recollecting the unfortunate occurrence 
in the ball room of Gwyn Castle, [remarked to my companion, 
that Cherubina might possibly have met with a Birman or Spar- 
tan novel. 

We now arose into the air amid the shouts of the astonished 
multitude, and proceeded swiftly into the Kingdom of Assam ; 
then turning abruptly to the West, alighted on the Garrow hills, ta 
admire the ugliest women in the world. I directed the attention 
of Femino to the young female Garrows, whose only covering 
was a dirty apron about sixteen inches in breadth, and whose 
features were hideous beyond description: but the feelings exci- 
ted by their personal appearance were totally absorbed in con- 
templating the repast they were enjoying. 

Before them were spread roasted dogs. frogs, and snakes ; as 
wellas the blood of several animals which had been baked over 
a slow fire in hollow green bamboes, until it had become of a 
dirty green colour. Observing from the ghastly countenance, 
and convulsed features of Fo:mino, that it was necessary to de- 
part, we immediately pressed forward towards Bootan. In 
Assam, the women were neither veiled, concealed, nor confined ; 
but each man had four or five wives, whom he publicly bought, 
sold, and exchanged. ‘The spirits of my companion were greatly 
revived by contemplating the beautiful Booteas, inhabiting the 
mountains between Bootan and Thibet: they presented a most 
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florid picture of health, and with their jet black hair, and clear 


) black eyes, combined a bloom which no English milk-maid could 


a 


' rival. 


Qur next resting place was in Nepaul, which offered, in its 


female population, a sad contrast to our view. The appearance 


of the women was, in fact, rather diabolical than human. No 
motive of religion ever induces the slightest application of water 
to any part of their bodies ; in lieu thereof, they employ a spe- 
cies of putrid oil, the dirt and scent of which renders them objects 
alike hideous and offensive. 

Leaving, without regret, this ill-favoured people, we proceeded 


in an Easterly direction across the territories of the Grand Lama, 


where the polyandrian system of polygamy prevails: the fame 
of the Great Eastern Pontiff, however, was unable to seduce us 


from our direct course, on a visit to Lassa, that mighty foun- 








tain from whence the stream of paganism has spread itself over 
the whole of Eastern Asia. Passing through the centre of China, 
the western part of which was covered with forests, mountains, 
and lakes, we alighted on the famous tower of Nankin. From 
this elevated position, we surveyed, with facility, the penetralia 
in which Chinese jealousy has immured the women of that coun- 
try. The courts, on all sides surrounded with buildings without 
exterior windows, andthe gardens, enclosed within high walls 
of baked earth, were overflowing with the wives and concubines 
of the Mandarins. We selected, for more minute observation, 
the daughter of the ‘Tsung-tvo, or Viceroy, of that Province. 
She was seated in an open pavilion, splendidly gilt and var- 
nished, and covered with green and violet tiles ; superb vases of 
marble, brass, and porcelain, were ranged around, filled with 
blooming flowers, among which towered the gorgeous Moutan, 
and the fragrant Moo-le-wha. Rocks, hills, vales, copses, cay- 
erns, cascades, parterres, pavilions, winding-paths, grottoes, 
running-streams, bridges, lakes, stones, sands and shells, ap- 
peared to have been cast at random by the hand of nature, into 
the narrow compass of these singular gardens: the little hills were 
covered with trees and shrubs in full bloom, and the serpentine 
alleys were sprinkled with flowers, springing forth from amid 
the stones, and apparently the spontaneous gift of nature. 

My attention was soon attracted from the gay prospect, by 
the audible admiration of Foemino, who declared that, with the 
exception of the beautiful Albiness, and the Marquis of T'wee- 
dale, he had never observed so remarkable an arrangement of 
the hair, on the head of a civilized creature. Her hair was jet 
black, and plaited behind in a long queue which almost reached 
the ground: around the forehead it was closely cut ina semi-cir- 
cular form, leaving twe long lank locks hanging over each 
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temple. <A fur band encircled her head, from the centre of which 
a triangular piece of black cloth fell on her forehead, and between 
the eye-brows ; the lower part being ornamented with a pear, 
The whole was surmounted by a coronet of artificial flowers. 
Her face was covered with red and white paint, and appeared of 
a sickly hue: her elongated eyes almost formed an inverted pyr- | 
amid, and her eye-brows were painted black, describing a very, 
thin arch: the nose was small, and the lower lip was decorated 
in the middle with a vermilion spot. Her teeth were large } 
and the yellow tint probably arose from their constant habit of 
smoking, which Chinese females contract at the age of seven or 
eight years. ‘The pipe which the daughter of the ni sung-too was 
now enjoying, was about three feet in length, and composed of 
thin bamboo, having a mouth piece of pear "1. and a small golden 
bowl: a richly embroider ‘ed bag of crimson velvet Was suspended 
from it, by a cord of gold and “silk, which contained the tobacco. 
Her hands were brow n, and terminated in nails of a remarka- 
ble and disgusting appearance: that which ornamented the little 
finger of her left hand exceeded several inches in length. ‘The 
abhor rence of Fcoemino was greatly increased, when L observed 
that M. de Guygnes, who traversed the empire, saw the finger- 
nail of a physician twelve and a half inches long, which it was 
necessary to preserve in a bamboo case, 

“ Behold her feet!’ exclaimed Foimino, with a gesticulation 


bn te Bie 





which would have precipitated a less aerial being from the 
height oftwo hundred feet. 

The lady had left the pavilion, and leaning upon the arm of a 
domestic, was tottering towards the palace. Her shoe was four 
inches in length, and one and an half broad. She walked en- 
tirely upon the heel, apparently lest she should injure that pari 
of her foot which had been so unnaturally compressed. 

‘This custom,” said I, “is of great antiquity, and originated 
as most follies do, at court. he great-toe alone is permitted 
to preserve its natural state: the others, as well as the rest of 
the foot, being compressed with bandages, from infancy.” 

At this moment, a confused and incessant noise arose from the 
interior of the town, which can be compared to nothing else than 
the tower of Babel, anautumnal congregation of crows, or a tea: 
party. We had been evidently discovered. 

‘Ah - yaw! Fanqui! Ne-hea-keu.—Ho-tsae! Fanqui! Ne-hea 
keur? (Go down, you white Devil!—Go down, you white 
Devil! ) 

Such were the first intelligible, or rather unintelligible, s sounds 
that reached our ears. Presently, however, a voice was heard 
above the rest, in consciousness, perhaps, of superior acquire 
ments, which uttered the Anglo-Chinese tongue, or idiom © 
Canton. 
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‘* Ah-yaw! Ying-ke-lee!—Maskee ;—'T'sung-too catchee he ; 
talkee he face; he settee counter, long-chong. ‘Too muchee 
pigeon!—too muchee bobbery !”’ 

Not being disposed to encounter cither the bamboo or the 
bow string of the law, we launched into the air, and hovered over 
the tower, while the panting Mandarians ascended with as much 
rapidity as their corpulent bodies and their petticoats, would 
perinit. 

‘+ [lo-tsae!”? cried one, ‘ 'T'a-pan-tseang-yue-keu!”? (He has 
climbed over the wall.) ‘The whole party ran around the battle- 
ments to discover the phenomenon ; but at length we were ob- 
served. 

‘*"Ta-wang-shang-keu!”? (He has gone wpward. ) 

At this moment we resumed our course, and the Ah-yaws, and 
Ilo-tsaes of the bafiled and perplexed children of the * Son of 
God’, were lost in the distance as we crossed the * Son of the 
sea.” 

The appearance of the atmosphere indicating a storm in Chi- 
na, we merely passed over Pekin, and paid but a flying visit to 
astern Tartary. We observed at a distance, in Eastern Tar- 
tary, as we turned towards the West, a woman accoutred in a 
robe of tanned salmon’s skin, reaching to her ankle, and border- 
ed with a fringe of small copper ornaments. She wore a large 
ring of lead on her right thumb. During our progress westerly 
we saw an immense number of ladies riding astride ; and at 
length, becoming extremely fatigued, alighted among the flocks 
and herds of a horde of 'Tartars, for the purpose of procuring 
a bowl of Kou-miss, or, at least, of mare’s-milk. Here we 
enjoyed another opportunity of observing the strange freaks of 
fashion. ‘The triumphs of small waists, and of small feet, we 
had already witnessed ; but the Tartar women considered beau- 
ty tobe inexact proportion to the smallness of the nose. Ru- 
bruquis mentions a celebrated ‘Tartar beauty, whose nose form- 
ed the principal object of his attention ; and he “ verily thought 
that she had cut and pared her nose between the eyes, so that 
she had left herself no nose atall:”? this place, or plane, and the 
cye-brows, were besmeared with black ointment, and she ** daub- 
ed over her sweet face with grease.’? Yet all these charms 
were exposed of exclusively by sale. Polygamy among men was 
unlimited ; but no woman could marry a second time, because 
her husband was considered as having a right to her in the 
next world ; and it would be inconvenient to have two or three 
Claimants to one lady. 

Kcemino, whose feelings had been strangely agitated by the 
ill success of his researches, and the sudden prostration of all 
his long cherished notions about female beauty, having expe- 
Vou. [.—No. v, 56 
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rienced some intention of abjuring the sex for ever, L resolved to © 


efface this dangerous impression by introducing him among the 
far-famed and beautiful Circassians. Bearing a southerly detour 
through Persia, we noticed a woman with a gold plate suspended 
on the right cheek, just below the ear, on which a prayer in the 
Arabic lang ‘uage was engraved. Her eye-brows were dyed black 
and she was annointing her fect and hands with orange colour- 
We pomatum: she wore a necklace, to which were suspended sev- 


eral small boxes of gold, filled with the most exquisite perfumes. | 


The neatness and cleanliness of her towt-ensemble, particularly 
attracted the attention of Femino. But his admiration burst 
into enthusiasm, when he beheld the soft and delicate complexion, 
the fine black locks, the piercing eyes, and the elegant form of a 
maiden of Circassia. 

‘While we contemplate” said I, ‘* the beauties of that bloom- 
ing Christian, it is a sorrowful consideration that she may be the 
distined victim of those agents of lust, who traverse whole pro- 
vinces, culling the fairest flowers, to adorn the living parterres 
of Mohammedan seraglios. ‘The © good points,” I continued, 
‘of a Circassian girl are a rosy or carnation tint on her cheek 
(which ts called numuchk, the salt of beauty,’) dark hair. large 
black antelope eyes, and arched eye-brows, a small nose and 
Mouth, white teeth, long neck, delicate limbs, and small joints. 
Slaves of this description will sell in the market for about eighty 
pounds sterling ; and they are bargained for with as much indif- 
ference asa horse ora mule. Every possible means are adopted 
to heighten the charms of the young ‘beauties : they are fed in the 
most sparing manner, on milk and pastry, and carefully preser- 

ved from the injury of the air; their feet are kept warm and dry 
by clogs, and their hands are closely covered with gloves. or 
mittens. ‘These lovely but miserable virgins, are thus. vigilant- 
jy attended even by their parents, who g natify a brutal rapacity 
by selling their own flesh and blood into endless slaver y, to sati- 
ate but for a moment, the lust of a Curkish barbarian.” 

« Let us proceed,” muttered Fuemino ruefully. 

Being desirous of affording him a specimen of African beauty, 
we traversed Asia Minor, and skirting the Eastern and Southern 
shores of the Mediterranean, arrived at Tr ipoli, In passing over 
Egypt we frequently observed females of animmense size, and 
even some whose excessive corpulence deprived them of the pow- 
er of Locomotion. 

**We are ever upon extremes ;” quoth Fomino; ‘ small 
waists, small feet. and small noses, now vanish before ‘* moun- 
tains of mummy.” 

“The Egyptian women,” I replied, “ fatten themselves with 
drugs, because their beauty is estimated in proportion to their 
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ipalk $ and as the root of the false hormodacty] has that tendency 
a they are inthe constant habit of using it. The Syrian women 
Hare also fattened, but use drugs composed with mercury. The 
\? ‘actice has long obtained in EK ‘thiopia, for Juvenal says, In Ae- 
‘oe crasso majorem infanie mamillam. But we are now arrived 
in i ripoli -__hchold that monstrous monument of Moorish beau- 
ty? 

‘Falstaff was a reed—a pipe-stem—a spider’s web—, com- 
par ed to that ebony Colossus ;°? exclaimed Fcemino, raising his 
hands in utter astonishment. 

The object before us was apparently about the size and weight 
of the celebrated Daniel pain tar Various emblems and graceful 
figures were tattooed on the neck, bosom, and other parts of her 
hody, and her hair and nails were covered with juice of the 
herb <enna, which gave them a saffron hue; her eyes were en- 
circled with sev eral. lines of the same colour. 

‘¢Qur ideas of beauty,” Lobserved, ** differ very materially from 
those of a Moor. So far from bracing up with ‘stays and lacings 
to procure slenderness and consumption, they are anxious to give 
full development to both the limbs and person: to become fat 
and corpulent is the readiest method the African fair can employ 
to make conquests. Women are in fact esteemed by their weight, 
neither mind nor sentiment being amongst the ingredients of 
love. Hence, infinite pains are taken to fatten them. Enclo- 
sed in dark, narrow, rooms, they are fed like the pigeons and 
doves of Italy. Small paste balls dipped in oil. form a part of 
their diet, of which they swallow great quantities ; ; they are 
washed down with water, and their mother is in constant attend- 
ance, bon gre mal gre, to enforce deglutition; nor is the basti- 
nado spared if they refuse to devour them. ‘Thus a young woman 
Who requires a camel to convey her, is considered as a superior 
beauty ; while one who cannot walk without the assistance of a 
slave on each side, is considered to have only moderate preten- 
sions to that title.” 

ILaving fully satisfied our curiosity, we resumed our voyage 
ina northerly direction, and passing over the crater of Mount 
AKina, arrived in Italy. Whilst winging our way over the 

Miditerranean, our thoughts naturally reverted to the heroi¢ 
Greeks, and I could not avoid observing a singular custom, not 
long extinct, among the Grecian ladies. who. on the day of their 
marriage, covered their faces completely with gilding, and con- 
sidered that expensive coating as an irresistable charm. ‘* In 
Junnan,” I resumed, ** the most southern province of China, 
it was formerly the custom to decorate the teeth with thin plates 
of gold, and the ancient Roman ladies powdered their hair with 
gold dust ; but gilded faces are known in Greece alone.” 
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Observing nothing particularly remarkable in Italy, (fit to be 
expatiated upon,) except that the most beautiful women were 
courtesans, and that the Italians, like the Moors, were advocates 
for l’embonpoint, we departed for Spain. Having conveniently 


seated ourselves in the balcony of one of those beautiful buildings | 
which surround the Plaza Mayor in Madrid, I thus addressed my 


disappointed but attentive companion: 

‘* While all our public and private collections are deemed in- 
complete, without the mould of a Chinese woman’s little foot 
(which may be had of any dimensions, from the Canton manufac- 
turers,) and all the western world is lost in astonishment at its 
minuteness, it is not so generally known that little more than a 
century ago, the same cause for admiration existed in Europe. 
At that period, the feet of Spanish ladies were so diminutive, 
that their shoes were not larger than those of children, six years 
old, in other parts of the continent. ‘They wore a kind of san- 
dal, made of gold brocade or velvet, with golden heels, or 
rather stilts, which raised them half a foot, or more, from the 
ground: walking, in those pattens, was so unsafe, that they 
were obliged to support themselves on two meninos, or young 
Jadies. So sacred, and so well covered, were their feet and legs, 
that a Spanish lady would rather have lost her life, than permit- 
ted a male stranger to have seen either the one or the other: they 
were entirely concealed by the tontillos, or trains, and onalighting 
from coaches, there were boots to let down, to prevent them from 
~ being seen. It was esteemed the highest favour, and the greatest 
mark of civility and complaisance, to shew a foot fo a gallant. 
After the ascension of Philip V., the Princess Ursini effected the 
relinquishment of the fontillos. Married ladies of rank were 
more retired in their houses than a Carthusian in his cell, and 
they were guarded with almost Oriental rigour. No visitors 
were admitted without the husband’s permission, and they were 
never allowed to appear in public in an open carriage, except 
the first year after marriage, and then in company with their 
husbands. ‘The Queen herself was compelled by law to retire 
to bed at ten o’clock in Summer, and nine in Winter. The young 
cirls were so closely guarded, that frequently their admirers 
could never speak to them. 

‘+A married man seldom or never associated with his wife, but 
paid open court to the amancebade, who was considered as his 
second wife. ‘There were no domestic enjoyments, no family 
circle: at meals the husband sat down by himself at a solitary 
table, while his wife and children were seated cross-legged, after 
the Oriental fashion, on carpets or cushions on the floor. 

‘* A custom existed at that period, which is, at least, a coun- 
terpart for smali waists, small feet, and small noses. ‘The women 
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of Spain dreaded nothing more than the rotundity of form aris- 
fing trom health, and, in particular, fulness of the bosom. As 


soon as the appearance began in young girls advancing to ma- 
turity, they strove by all possible means to counteract the oper- 


vations of nature, and checked her impulse by thin sheets of lead 
drawn across the breast. Most ofthem were so successful as to 


occasion even hollows and cavities. 

‘“*A Spanish lady. at the toilette, was perfumed with costly 
pastils, and sprinkled with scented water: it was thought that 
orange-flower water acquired a superior scent, when an old 
woman spirted it between her teeth upon her mistress. ‘This 
disgusting custom was derived from the Moors ; but, it appears 
from Cicero’s Epistles, that the Roman ladies had female slaves 
to sprinkle their hair in the same manner. Women of all de- 
grees daubed themselves so immoderately with red and white 
paint, as to excite disgust in foreigners not accustomed to the 
sight: they not only applied the rouge to their cheeks, but to 
their upper lips, their ears, their hands, and fingers, their fore- 
heads and shoulders; and they made themselves eye-brows 
which resembled a fine thread of hair. Their hair was shining 
black. their natural complexion brown, and their eyes large and 
sparkling. The pendants from their ears were as long as a per- 
son’s hand, and extremely heavy: some even had large watches 5 
others, padlocks of precious stones, finely wrought English 
keys, or small bells, suspended from them. 'To complete this 
descriptiom, no Spanish lady was full dressed without a large 
pair of spectacles, which increased in size according to rank, 
and imparted avery grave and matronly appearance.” 

I experienced some difficulty in convincing Femino that [had 
derived my information from authentic sources. Permitting the 
increased disgust which that conviction created, to pass unob- 
served, I proceeded to point out the striking resemblance between 
the Spanish ladies of the seventeenth century, and those of China. 
During this parallel we resumed our flight, and proceeded in a 
due west line towards the land of Washington. 

We were now mid-way across the Atlantic: not a sound was 
heard save the sullen moan of the waters, and now and then, the 
shrill cry of the sea-gull, as he poised himself aloft in the air, 
or tipped the foam of the curling billows with his white wings. 
Afar, in the horizon, a noble ship moved majestically along the 
deep: the boiling waves parted to recieve her, while the sparkling 
spray played around her bows, and fell in shining showers upon 
her decks. The rising moon began to shed her silver light over 
the tremulous ocean, which rolled beneath us like a vast sheet of 
fire, It was a beautiful sight ; nor did Femino, inspired by the 
scene, cease his exclamations, until we found ourselves seated in 
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his apartment. The practical knowledge which he had acquired 
during the Voyage, operated like magic upon his mind. He no 
longer felt awe-struck at the rustling of a petticoat, nor cringed 


to the ground at the flirting of a fan. ‘The latter instrument | . 
had long been the lady-thermometer by which he judged the rise | 
and fall of her fancies; for in unfurling the fan are several | 


little flirts and vibrations, as also gradual and deliberate open- 
ings.”? He looked within himself, and wondered that he had so 
jong been a play-thing, and a puppet. He had seen women in 
rarious conditions, from the deep black of Africa to the ripe 
bloom of Circassia: he had examined their decorations, from 
the simple vestum of Eve, to the acme of Oriental magnificence; 
he had witnessed the ** fooleries” of fashion, in all their mani- 
fold shapes ; and he groaned at the recollection that his best days 
had been spent in solemnizing frowns, giggling with simpletons, 
and averting the wrath of pouting lips. He remembered with 
sorrow, the precious hours which had flewn forever, in pretty 
prattling and childish chattering ;—and now stood forth a new 
man, divested of asilly idolatry, and resolved to penctrate the 
mind, rather than worship the face, of Woman. 

Perceiving the happy effects of our first voyage, I left him to 
that never-failing guide, solitary reflection, ‘with the following 
admonition : * All extremes are the result of weakness: no man 
possessed of a strong mind will permit his passions to lead him 
beyond the limits within which his judgment can properly act. 
Female associations are the strongest links in the chain of human 
happiness :—sever them, and you destrey not only morals, but 
religion. Women are the pioneers toa happy eternity ; the in- 
struments ef salvation to maay wandering souls; the warning 
beacons upon the shoals of sin; the soft, untiring saints, who 
lead us to the contemplation of the deity. Such is woman in her 
purity; and it is that purity which you ought now to seck. It 
exists every where: you wall find it in the ball-room and the 
supper-room,. not flaunting forward with a front of brass, and 
a tongue of treacle, but wrapped up in retiring modesty ; not 
grinning like a marmoscet, but decked in the open, placid smile 
of pleasure ; not giggling like an idiot, but engaged in rational 
conversation. You have already tested the pleasures, and tasted 
the humiliations, of one extreme, and thet reby gained the unen- 
viable character of a Ladies’-man ;—that is to say, a man who 


dances negligently ; ties his cravat gracefully ; touches the tip 
of a lady’s finger tender ly ; says soft things sweetly ; twists his 
cane knowingly ; ; and guesses charades admiri bly ;—for the 
sake of brevity, acoxcomb. But, while you abandon the char- 
acter, itis not necessary that you should plunge into the opposite 
extreme. Enter ‘ationally, into the world of fashion ; it is @ 
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d 4 school in which you may, with regenerated ideas, acquire useful 
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| information. Associate with women who nay reward your atten- 
tion with something better than a simper, and who have been at 
erammar-school long cnough to know something more than mon- 
ysylables. In one word, let there be an interchange of mind, 


vyather than of looks; an exhibition of intellect. rather than of 
features. Let no rash disgust drive you into solitude, for of all 





moral truths, none is more certain, than that he who abandons 


female society, isan enemy to himself. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





THE LUCUBRATIONS OF A GRAND-FATHER,. 
ceand¥Os | 
THE WANDERER. 


Mr. Eprror: 


Your Magazine, has hitherto been conducted so 
much to my satisfaction, that [have become extremely desirous 
to see a few of its pages occupied with matter of my own pro- 
duction. For this purpose I have drawn up the following nar- 
rative of some incidents which, perhaps because they occurred 
to myself, I am inclined to think are of an interesting nature. 
Should you be of the same opinion, you will, I doubt not, place 
this narrative where L have already told you, I wish to see it. 

I am a plain old-school character, unversed in the modern 
modes of fashion; and reside on the farm where I first drew breath. 
My wife has long since removed to a better world, and my chil- 
dren are all (except my youngest son,) married and settled. My 
household consists of a maiden sister, who manages the family 
scolds the servants, and rails at the follies of the day ; yet on 
the whole, she is a good natured soul, whose only faultis a desire 
to have every thing as clean as silver, to use a phrase common 
among the sisterhood of over neat housewives, at the head of 
which’ in our vic inity sister Tabitha stands unrivalled. I am 
indeed so much annoyed by her neatness, that she has fairly 
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brushed me out of my own parlour, in which I now am literally | 


only a visiter. Yet, think not that I supinely yielded up my 
sex’s perogative, or coward like left the field without a struggle. 


No, no, 1 fought manfully for every inch of the ground ; but 
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some how or other, there isa tenacity in women to support her). 


arbitary sway in these domestic affairs, to which I was at 


length obliged to surrender. My sister it is true, was seconded 
by our servant maid, Hannah, who is as nice, and as wilful in 
her sphere, as herself. 

One woman, when obstinately bent on her purpose, is too 
much fora man. I therefore thought it would be frenzy to at- 
tempt contending with two. So like a wise general, when I 
found total defeat inevitable, I relinquished the contest; and re- 
signed the old parlour to the two starched inaidens, and erected a 
new end to the house consisting of two rooms, one on the first and 
another on the second floor. From these | totally excluded the 
disturbers of my peace, admitting no visiter except my old black 
man Cato, who chuckled slyly, and Jaughed not a little in his 
sleeve at what he termed massa’s cunning. 

‘* By Jumbo, Mrs. Hannah” (said he to the ancient domes- 
tic, when the rooms were finished, and he in the act of removing 
my books, globes, &c. to my new appartments) ‘* Massa too 
much for you at last; him got a house for himself where he neber 
let you come wid de broom and scrubbing brush to drive him out 
like you do from de parlour.” 

My rooms being papered, and closely carpeted and all my 
things properly arranged, I fairly entrenched myself in my for- 
tress, from whence on pain of my displeasure, 1 excluded all the 
female part of the family. The lower room I constituted my study 
and sitting room. Here LI can read, write, smoke, reflect, and 


gratify my fancy, undisturbed by the mops, brooms, tubs of wa-f 


ter, or furniture rubbing and. dusting, by which I was driv- 
en from my former abode. 
Quiet being thus restored, Tabitha and her prime minis- 


ter, Hannah, pursue their cleansing system unmolested, asf 


{ merely take my meals in the dining room, then exit to my 
study, where [ receive the visits of my honest neighbours, who 
generally call on me to consult my judgement in difficult cases, 
fancying mea learned man, merely because I do not frequent the 
tavern meetings, or trouble myself with petty cabals in politics ; 
forswhether I am democrat or federalist, all are at a loss to de- 
termine, as Ihave long ceased to vote for a governor. 

The second story of my fortress, [have fitted up as an astro- 
nomical chamber. Here stand my globes, both celestial and 
terrestrial. An excellent telescope is so placed at the windew 


that J can survey the adjacent country around for miles, or i! 
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ily fancy leads, I can examine the Heavenly lights ; and I imag- 


ine myself more than commonly conversant with the moon— 


yet I candidly confess I never discovered any object in either 


her, or any of the planets, that I could imagine a human being, 
~orany other species of animal. So as 1 can never expect to rival 
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either Newton, Herschel or Rittenhouse, in the science of astron- 
omy, 1 content nyself with admiring the various evolutions of the 
planets, and surveying the exterior of the starry system. I have 
now been three years established in my entrenchment, during 
which period not an implement of house-wifery has ever entered 
it, except a broom which Cato wields just at the dawn of every 
morning. Yet I find no deficiency in the neatness of my apart- 
ments, as the honest black takes a peculiar pleasure in properly 
sweeping, and dusting every article. He asserts that even the 
andivons and candlesticks rival those in the parlour ; but Tabi- 
tha declares she entertains serious apprehensions for my health, 
from the rooms having never been scrubbed or fumigated. To 
set her mind at ease on this subject, | have lately added a 
variety of odoriferous plants to my establishment, and a 
large old fashioned sofa; so that I can now loll at my ease 
and breathe the fragrance of France, Spain, Italy, England, 
and America, at the sametime. This addition has greatly com- 
forted the good spinster; &nd an adventure which I met witha 
short tine ago completely reconciled her to my retirement, by 
giving her a companion in her parlour, with whom she can asso- 
ciate, as she declares, without descending from the proper dig- 
nity of the family. 

I shall proceed to relate this adventure. It wasa fine, clear 
frosty night in the middle of last January. I had been tor- 
mented for sometime with a severe fit of the gout, and my fa- 
vourite grand-daughter, Julia, had forsaken the amusements of 
the gay metropolis where I am inclined to believe there are few 
caneclipse her, as she is certainly a very beautiful girl, just enter- 
ed into her nineteenth year, well educated, and possessed of an 
understanding capable of the highest improvement. She plays on 
the piano, harp, and guitar charmingly to my ear, and sings, 
dances, and draws from nature as readily as from acopy. She has 
read a great deal, and as her father %s rich, and she has expecta- 
tions from both Tabitha and me, I have no doubt but the young 
men find her an attractive deity at whose shrine to offer up their 
devotions. 

Well, Julia hearing I was ill, came to pass a month with us 
to chase away (as she says) those azure demons, that too frequent- 
ly flutter around asick chamber. I love the sweet girl, and so, 
would you, Mr. Editor, notwithstanding your devotion to your 
irst love, the charming Anna,” of the Inver. Well, Julia came, 
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her trunks furnished with novel., plays, and poetry in abundance, 
for ouramusement. I sent to town for a harp for her; and, like Da- 
vid, she sung and played away my tormentor, who fled from one 
place to another still pursued by the melody of my charming min- 
strel, till it settled in my great toe. Here then [effected a compro- 
mise between them, the g gout promised to remain stationary, and I 
gladly left the parlour to Tabitha and Julia, while I resumed my 
place in the study, or star chamber as Tabitha calls it-—It was 


{ think one of the coldest nights Lever felt. ‘The earth seemed | 


to be one solid body of frost, the stars twinkled till they almost 
dazzled the eye that gazed upon them. I was intently watch- 
ing the changes that met my eye in the celestial bodies. A large 
hickory fire blazed on the hearth to which Cato had just added 


two great logs. L was quite absorbed in the contemplation of 


the objec ts I was viewing, when a voice, sweet and plaintive, 
and rather wild in its cadence, sung as it was passing my win- 
(low. 


‘ Hush sweet infant cease thy moan ; 
A home forus, alas! there’s none ; 
No roof to shield thee from the blast” — 


I listened attentively when the strain ceased, and thought I 
heard a weak plaintive cry as of an infant suffering with cold, 
and again the wanderer sung. 


‘¥ush, hush, my boy, lie still and sleep, 
It breaks my heart to hear thee weep.” 


The last lines were the words of an old Scotch ballad, T had 
frequently heard sung by a female of that country, who was a 
spinster in my father’s house for many years, when I was young, 
and consequently they were familiar and interesting to my 

‘ars. But now they were peculiarly affecting—they were the 
fanguage of a heart apparently in the situation of the picture 
in the poet’s fancy when he wrote them, that of an unfortunate 
mother endeavouring to soothe her infant to sleep on her per- 
turbed bosem; and ‘they instantly found the way to my heart. 

gain she spoke, but how heart- rending was her | anguage! 

** No friendly door opens to receive a wretched wanderer. 
and the night is far advanced. Oh! sobbed she, ** here 
is a door, but it is the abode of affluence, and poverty dares 
not there intrude. 1 must go onward though I perish on my 
way. Yet why do I dread death! Why shrinks my tortured 
beating heart from his dart! He can but remove me from 
an unpitying world. Is not God the father of all nature: 
He will not shut his door of mercy on a penitent daughter 
of humanity, though she has offended. “ Come to me, all ye 
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that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
is the merciful language of him who cannot “tie. Then why 
not accept the invitation for us both, my darling? But, alas! 
thy father hangs yet on my heart, and binds me to life. The 
spirit cannot soar to realms of bliss, beyond those sparkling 
orbs of light, till divested of its earthly part. I cannot die 
while even fancy whispers that my Henry lives, and may return 
to bless his oan and bea father to his child. So I will 20 on- 
wards, and seek a shelter till morning. Perhaps some fr iendly 
door may open and receive us for the “night! If not, ** thy will, 
Oh God! be done.” 

[ heard her steps as she slowly proceeded towards the wood 
where [ was well assured she would find no shelter, and that 
long ere midnight she would be a corpse. ‘Terrified at the 
thought, and fecting myself responsible for her life, L hastily 
ran down stairs, threw open the front door, and followed her. 

“*Whatnow!? cried Tabitha; ‘* Cato, follow your master. 
He is certainly deranged to runoutin such a bitter cold night.” 

Cato obeyed the mandate, and I heard him behind me exclaim- 
ing, * Golly, massa got no gout now. Lf wonder if him big toe 
come off, and he running arter it. Tniber see him run so dis 
twenty year—I wonder what in de wind now—L hope de moon’s 
not turn’d his brain upside down.” 

[ heard him as I hastily pursued the footsteps of the wandering 
icemale, whom IL overtook on theedge of a wood about a quarter 
of a mile from my house. On hearing a footstep behind her, she 
turned, and L suppose was terrified at my long white flannel 
Wrapping gown and cap. She uttered a piercing cry, and at- 
tempted to rush into the woods, but [fortunately caught her. 
She shrieked wildly, and implored me not to mur der her, : adding, 
** Good Mr. High ayman, L have noe money, or, tadeed f would 
vive it to you.” | 

Cato meantime advanced, and I thought [ heard him murmur- 
ing, * What dis mean? What make massa run arter de gals? 
1 wonder what he going to make of dem?” * Cato,’’ said I,” take 
hold of this unfortunate. woman, and lead her to the house.” **Guy, 
massa, What missy ‘Tabby say, s ‘pose l bring dle § eal dare? Gad, 
she make fine noise bout my ears.” ** Nonsense,” said I, am 1 
not your master? and shall the fear of a sister’s anger make me 
hesitate ininy duty??? **A sister’s anger” cried the w anderer “ah! 
that can only pain you; but asister’s malice may irritate your 
parents to anger, and that m: iy set you crazy. Have you a father 
as well asa siste r? Is this your fi ther?” pointing to Cato? * Guy, 
inassa,”’ cried he, ** she is crazy; better make hast into de beans 
Dem mad folks mighty wicked, s’pose somebody ‘front dem.” 
‘No, no,” replied J, **she shall be taken-to the house, and pi'e- 
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tected from further injury, till her shattered mind regains some- 
thing of its natural strength: so take her arm, Cato.” “ Lafeared, 
massa. S’pose she bite: me, den Lrun crazy bout. the country 
like her; den who take care of de farm, and do ebry ting dat I 
do:”’ * Nonsense!” said I, ‘* what injury can a poor weak wo- 
man with achild in her arms do you ? silly fellow.” ** Guy, mas- 
sa, she got achild too”? “Yes” replied I, *‘don’t yousce it un- 
der her cloak:’? * Lneber look at her; but where de fader? Is de 
child your’s. massa :”” 

The simplicity of the question, as well as its abruptness, sur- 
prised me, and Lactually wore the semblance of guilt for a mo- 
ment. L hesitated what to answer till my faculties regained their 
power, when L assured him that the child was not mine. 

‘* What for, den, massa, you run so far for catch him? Sure we 
got plenty women home for scold and scrub.’ *'’Take her home, 
sirrah !”? cried I, weary of his impertinence, and beginning to be 
sensible of my imprudence in thus suddenly changing a hot for 
an intensely cold atmosphere. A chill was creeping over my 
frame, and my toe gave me a severe twinge, that rendered me 
rather testy. Cato terrified at my manner, as well as my words, 
so far subdued his fear of the crazy woman, as he called her, 
that he took hold of her arm, and attempted to lead her, tow ards 
the house. But she misconstruing his purpose, shrunk from his 
hold. and falling on her knees, held up the baby carefully wrap- 
ped in a blanket, and entreated him, as he hope “1 for mercy on 
his death bed, to show some to her babe, and spare her life. 

‘*Chaw,” cried Cato, * T not going to hurt you, nor de baby. 
Come along to where a rousing fire. good supper, and bed be given 
you.”” ‘No, no,” cried she, **T will not go with you, leave 
me here, and God will feed me, as he does the young ravens.” 
“Gu,” replied Cato, © you tink God send manna down from 
Heaven dis cold night for you? Why it freeze ‘fore it get half way 
to de ground. Consider manna not good for eat now like when 
de children of [srael eat him in de wilderness. He only good for 
doctor-stuff now—s’pose you sick, he make you well;--come a- 
long vid me.” “Take the child, Cato,” whispe red J, ** and she 
will follow it.” ** Dat berry good notion, Massa,’’ cried the 
honest negro, whose apprehensions had scarcely subsided, ** cow 
always follow de calf” 

‘So saying, he took the infant out of her arms. and ran off 
with it to the “house, The unfortunate mother, contrary to what 
f had expected, sunk onthe ground in strong convulsions. Halt 
distracted at the misery Thad thus caused, L attempted in vain to 
raise her from the ground, and L was compelled to witness ago- 
nies of which [ had not before even had an idea, having never 
seen any person in fits. I was therefore ignorant in what man- 
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ner to treat her ; and when I beheld the blood flowing from her 


’ mouth, and found her hands so firmly clenched that all my efforts 
to open them proved ineffectual, Lalmost execrated myself for 








the misery I had thus produced. I fancied she would expire every 
moment, and her death £ should ever impute to my rashness. 
My feclings at this time were indescribable. I had, by for- 
cing her child from her arms, struck at the vital spark. Her 
chill was perhaps the only object she had on whom to rest her 
affections > he was her all in this life; and [had torn him from 
her protecting arms, even while she was in the act of imploring 
mercy. ‘The action was cruel—my conscience smote me. I threw 
myse If on my knees beside the dying mother, whom [now per- 
ecived, as her hat was off, to be young and handsome. A profu- 
sion of light brown hair hung in natural curls down her back, 
and partly shaded her face. T put my arm under her head, and 
as the paroxysms had nearly exhausted her strength, she lay on 
my bosom very calmly. In this situation Cato found us, he 
having lett the child in Dina’s lap, and hastened back to ascer- 
tain my situation, fancying the crazy woman had expended her 
rage on me. 

«My <r-d. massa, how de poor thing’s mouth bleed! I declare 
she has almost bither under lipo. Daresay, now, when L tell 
you how mad folks bite, vou only laugh atme. S’pose she catch 
me, she tear me all to pieces.” “* Well, well,” cried I, ** no com- 
ments now ; but assist to carry the unfortunate woman to the 
house, for both she and L are almost perished with the cold. She 
cannot have many hours to live: let them be passed under a shel- 
tering roof.” We were now joined by Flora, Cato’s daughter, 
a bouncing wench, about five and twenty. She had been visiting 
inthe vicinity, and now made her appearance. Having heard 
our voices, she had, on coming forward, learned the difficulty 
we were in. [really apprehended our united strengths would 
scarcely have enable dus to carry the dying girl to the house. 
But the robust Flora soon obviated the di Nic ulty. She confined 
her hands by rolling her upin her own cloak, and then catching 
her in her arms, carried her without difliculty to the house. A 
short time brought us to the door. 

“Where [ put de poor thing, master?” said Flora. On the 
sofa in my study”’ replied [. ** What me go in dare,” cried Flora, 
laughing, as she laid Adeliza on the sofa: but her smiles soon 
changed to tears, for we discovered that the head of the sufferer 
Was severely bruised in several places, and her teeth had cut their 
way through one of her lips. ** Great God, forgive me the in- 
jury L have done this defenceless women!” said I, just as ‘Tabitha 
and Julia entered. “What, brother,” cried Tabitha, ‘fand are you 
the father of the child?’ ** Yes,” said J, mentally, though loud 
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enough to be heard, ‘*T will be a father to her ; she shall cat 
of my bread, and drink of my cup, and be unto me as a daugh- 
ter.” «Then you are not the actual father of the child, brother?” 

said Tabitha. Why, Tabby,” said I, ** Do you take me for 
her seducer as well as her murderer?” "Phe poor maniac now 
unclosed her eyes; but all consciousness was fled. Flora had 
put her feet t and ankles into a bath of warm water. Hannah and 
Dinah unclasped her hands, and were bathing them with warm 


vinegar, while Julia besprinkled her lips with milk and water. | 
“Great God!” exclaimed Julia, as the face was cleaned of | 


blood, ‘*can this be Adeliza Belmont?) Heaven protect me, 
it is indeed her very self! Poor, dear, unfortunate girl, 
where have you been thus long? or what has reduced you to this 
situation: ** IT did,’’ said I, mechanically, * by taking her 
child from her, and thus throwing her into fits.”? “ You, Grand- 
father !*? exclaimed Julia, * I don't believe you ever saw her till 
this night.”” ** Certainly not, child,” said i, ** But it was my 
cruelty threw her into fits.”?  ** Guy, massa sartainly got bit 
to-night,’? whispered Cato. ‘ Him not right here,”’ pointing to 
hishead. ‘Has she had fits?” enquired Julia. ** Yes,’ replied 
{, ‘‘and very severe ones too.” ** Then we had better adminis- 
ter some laudanum to quiet her nerves,”’ said Julia. * Bless you, 
Miss Julia, dont give de poor thing dat nasty laudlum, for it 
Kills every body dat takes too much of it.”? ** You are right 
Dinah,”? said Julia, *«*So we'll be carcful not to give her too 
much.” 

The Wanderer’s wounds being cleansed, and dressed as well 


as our surgical skill could sugeest, Tabitha sent in night-f 


clothes, and I quitted the apartment. “Golly,” said Cato, **1 


neber believe massa leab his study to de women. S"pose Hannah f 


begin to scrub, what him do den?” “ Pho, you fool,” said Di- 
nah, to whom he had addressed this observation, ** What for she 
wantito scrub dare:’’—Julia now entered the parlour, and pre- 
pared some panada for the Wanderer. ** Do you think she will 
live, Julia?’ said I. ** We must hope for the best,’ she replicd. 
*¢ She appears weak and exhausted ; Hannah thinks she has not 
eater any thing since this morning. IL am preparing some food 
io administer. previous to giving her the laudanum: and this night, 
by your permission, I will pass in the study. Adcliza cannot be 
removed, and I will watch by her; should her reason return, if 
will be more soothing to meeta friend than a stranger.” * God 
bless you, my love.’ ” said I, * But keep Flora with you in case 
of danger!” **So [ intend, sir,”? said Julia, and away she trip- 
ped with the bowl of panado. 

The boy slumbered, for Dinah, although she hated laudanum, 


| 


had a strong prejudice in favour of Godfrey’ s Cordial, and had 
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given him sufficient to make him sleep till morning. While 


Dinah was infor ming me of this, and shewing me how “nicely she 


had fixed the old family cradle, which Tabitha had carefully 
kept in the garret for twenty-eight years, Flora entered with a 
broad grin on her countenance. What now, Flora?” said I, 
** You seem very much pleased.”? “ Nothing, master, only Mrs. 
Hannah wants the hand-brush to scrub up the carpet.” *- Sure- 
ly,’’ exclaimed I, ** not in my study? Go back, Flora, and tell 
her, L swear by all the Gods, if she putsa brush on my room she 
shall quit this house forever!’ "This alarmed the trio of scrub- 
bers ; and the study remained in statu quo. Julia now returned 
with her bowl empty, and pronounced her patient better. ‘The 
cradle was carried into the study, and we all retired for the 
nicht. 

Isaac. 
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YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 


“ J came to the place of my birth, and said, the friends of my youth where 
ere they ! and echo answered, where are they ‘” 


When the summer day of youth is slowly and silently waning 
away into the night-fall of age, and the shadows of past years grow 
deeper and deeper as life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look 
hack, through the vista of time, upon the sorrows and felicities of 

earlier years. If we have a home to shelter, and hearts to re- 
joice with us, and if friends are gathered together around our fire- 
sides, the rough places of our way faring will be worn and 
smoothed away in the twilight of life, whilst the sunny spots we 
have passed through grow br ighter and more beautiful. Happy 
indeed are those, w hose intercourse with the world has not 
changed the tone of their holier feelings, nor broken those musi- 
cal chords of the heart, whose vibrations are so melodious, so 
tender and touching in the evening of age. As the current of 
time winds slowly away, washing along with it the sands of life 
and wasting the vigour of our greener years, like the stream that 
steals away the soil from the sapling upon its bank: we look with 
a kind of melanc holy joy at the decay of things around us. To see 
ihe trees, under whose shade we sat in earlier years, and upon 
whose rinds we carved our names in the light-hearted gayety of 
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boyhood,—as if these memorials of our existence would long sur- 
vive us;—to see these withering away like ourselves with the in- 
firmities of age, excites within us mournfal but pleasant feelings 
for the past, and prophetic ones for the future. The thoughts oc- 

rasioned by those frail and perishing records of younger days, 


when the friends, that are now lingering like ourselves | upon the 
brink of the grave, or have long been aslee p inits quiet bosom, | 


were around us buoyant with the ¢ gayety of youthful spirit, are 
fike the dark clouds, when the storm is gone, tinged by the 
farewell rays of the setting sun. In these recollections of former 
times the past and the present meet together. We go back again 
into the valley of youth, we gaze upon the vestiges we le ft be- 
hind us then, and tread in the footsteps we trod in before. We 
remember the thoughtlessness and hilarity, the summer and sun- 
shine of boyhood, the hopes and fears. the aspirations and revel- 
ries of youth: and we may remember too, that those whose hearts 
were lightest, and whose hopes the fairest, were sooner than others 
summoned away to the desolate and voiceless halls of death. 

Of those that were around us in the spring-time of life, and 
wenthand in hand with us through the Summer journey of 
youth, all perhaps have parted from us on the verge of manhood, 
each to pursue aseparate path towards his own destination. 'T his 
parting may have been the last time we beheld them, from whom 
we never before parted. We recollect the farewell pressure of 
the hand, the countenance of hope and sadness, and the melan- 
choly voice whose tones we now think had something prophet- 
ic inthem, that told us we were never to meet again. ‘They had 
gone to distant climes, had become strangers in strange lands, 
felt the chastenings of adversity, and found rest from the toils and 
troubles of life in the repose of the tomb. 

When we hear of the death of friends, when we know that 
those who loved, and were loved by us, have gone before us into 
the vale of death, and have fallen asleep upon the bosom of the 
earth, never to waken, the thousand endearments and tender- 
nesses, that had wound unnoticed around our hearts, and 
strengthened with the lapse of years, are broken and withered 
away, though hardly without severing the chords of the heart 
with them. Wecall to mind their gentleness, their forgiv- 
ing kindness and benevolence towards us; and with these 
come the reccollections of our own pride, our own revengeful 
thoughts, and the swellings of our hearts against them. But 
our repentance is too late, our tears unavailing, our sorrow 


unnoticed! The flame of their being is quenched, the lamp of 


their existence is gone out, and they have passed away from 
us into the land of silence. There is something within us that 
shrinks from thecold heavy hand of death! Nature struggles 
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) at the portal of the grave!—Yet when the hand of the living pres- 
ises that of the dying,—when the voice of love is heard, and re- 
sligion has placked away the thorn from the death pillow, the 
spirit departs on silent wings from its wasted tenement. But to 


dic ina distant land, to be taken away wheu the eye is turned 
again to our homes, to know that the friends who await our 
coming shall see us no more, and the hearts that would welcome 
is, must beat to sadder measures, is the bitterest dreg in the 
cup we must drink, and adds a sorrow to the thought, that the 


feet of strangers will tread upon our sepulchres. ‘The friends of 


our earlier and better years may weep at our departare, but 
they cannot weep upon our graves! ‘They may awaken tender 
recollections of the past, but there is no urn for love to encircle 
with her cypress wreath. Even memory withers and decays, 
when there is nothing to cherish it, as the taper goes out, whose 
oilis wasted ; and the hand of time wipes dry the mourner’s tear 
and heals the broken heart. 

There is something so silent, so calm, and so holy in the close 
of a summer evening, that L love to linger in the melancholy 
twilight, and mark the crimson of sunset growing fainter and 
fainter, and fading away, like the hue of the withering rose. 
When the quiet moon is rising, and the skies and woodlands 
are mirrored in the silver lake beneath them ; when the breeze 
sighs its evening song, and the distant bell swings slow and 
heavily, [love to loiter about the spot, that was the scene of so 
many of the joys and festivities of my boyish days. Near this 
haunt of my childhood, a small rivulet winds slowly along 
through a woodland of beech and maple, and at last pours its 
still waters into the bosom of a peaceful lake. Upon its bank 
isasmall terrace of green turf, in the centre of which stands an 
old beech-tree, scathed and worn by tine, which in the days of 
my boyhood was in the vigour ofits years. Beneath the shade 
ofits level branches, as they spread 

“ To the sigh of the south-wind their tremulous green” — 
it was our custom to meet together at the close of the long sum- 
mer-day, and wear the evening away in the hilarity of youthful 
sports. Here too the germsof friendship were warmed and cher- 
ished in our bosoms, whose buds, and blossoms, and fruits, have 
since appeared in the interval of years. My eye can yet trace up- 


onits venerable trunk the names of ‘* friends, that were, but are 


not,’—of those that crossed the threshold of the grave in 

youth, and in manhood, at home and abroad ; and of those 

that are still vigorous and active in the bustle of the world, 

or like myself slowly descending the declivity of years. As lL 

glance my eye over this brief catalogue, 1 imagine that the 

friends, who left these memorials of their youth behind them, are 
Vou. IL—No. y. 58 
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again gathered around me. They return from the land of strat) 4 
gers, from the land of the dead! ‘They put off the forms of man.) 7) 
hood, age, and death, and are young, light-hearted and cheer-| 4 
fulagain. ‘The cheek of health, the eye of joy, the smile of gay-|— 
ety.—I see them now! Lhear the mirthful shout, and the sound} 7 
of youthful voices! Ijoinin the sports of other days, and I listen} + 
again to the song that delighted; the tale that terrified whilst) 
it pleased !— But those days are no longer! The tale is told, the 
song is finished, the gayety done, and friends departed. The 
grave has closed over many, as the bark of the tree over their 
names. 

But the retrospect of age is not always upon a youth of glad. 
ness. Wemay be young in years, though old in sorrows. — In- 
deed, in the pilgrimage of life we can pluck but few flowers 
without feeling the thorns; weave but few laurels, where the 
cypress will not mingle. The breeze that curls the wave at 
sun-set, chafes the ocean in the night storm, and what we woo 
in youth as our joy, is often our affliction. The feet of death} 
are as often heard in the circles of the young as of the old ; his} 
hand rests as often and as heavily upon the hearts of youth as 
of age. His touch, stronger than the finger of time, withers the 
rose on the cheek of beauty; and sorrow quenches the pride and 
buoyancy of thespirit; and if in our pilgrimage, the wing of death 
has past harmlessly by us, that must soon pass over us: and if we 
have been left to toil on until the hour when the flame of existence 
shall go out from its own feebleness, experience must have taught} 
us, that the sorrows and tears of youth are as bitter as those of 
age, though sooner wiped away ; and the impress from the seal 
of affliction as deep upon the young and tender heart, as upong 
that whose chords have been withered by years. Indeed the 
arrow wounds as sorely; but the wings of the youthful spirit are 
soon expanded, and it falls to the ground, whilst in age it ran-—- 
kles beneath the covert of the pinion, that is too weak to spreadf 
itself again. 

It is the duty of love and of pious devotion to go often to thef 
graves of those friends that have departed to the Jand ** wheref- 
the. wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
Though human pride has done much to obliterate every trace off 
the holy and devotional feeling, that the grave excites within us,>- 
and though human vanity, by the decorated shroud and marblef 
conch of the tomb, would keep ‘the dust we have. from min-f- 
gling with the dust we are,” yet there lingers around the grave 
of buried love an attractive holiness, that often draws us to it. 
The breeze that sighs around us brings tranquility upon its 
wings: and the air is pure and free, as ifthe spirits of those we 
love to think are near and watching over us, had hallowed it by 
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Htheir presence. Though I am not superstitious, yet I should 


an-| jchoose to die in my birth- place, to close my life w here I began 
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| Bt and to rest in the peaceful bosom of that spot which was the 


scene of my sports in childhood. I should choose calmly to bid 


ihe world farewell, and in the stillness and retirement of the 
country to wrap the mantle of age about me, and to lie down 
fat peace with mankind and with my own heart, and that the 


friends who came to look upon my grave, should say 


Alas! he is dead— 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the wallow tree. 


i. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WOODLANDS. 





* Strangest vicissitudes of weal and wo, 
“ Prove sometimes fortune’s happiest harbingers.”’ 


{ nap returned from my tedious residence in the east, which, 
though it embraced but few years in the calendar of time, had 
worn away like an age, ach. day of which stamped a fresh tes- 
timony on my heart of the strength of those natural ties, that 
bind the young spirit to its early home. I was once more in the 
nidst of those sweet scenes which habit had rendered familiar, 
and which affection had endeared ; and once more saw around 
me the forms which kindred ties, or long companionship, or the 
bright blaze of juvenile and still unextinguished passion. had 
bound closest to my bosom. The golden chain of love and friend- 
ship had, indeed, been stretched far, ver y far, in my adventurous 
light ; but I felt as I gathered up its links on my return, that 
they all remained unbroken, and dreamed a moment that the 
one to which Thad clung with most devotion, was even brighter 
than before. Hawthorn-side had not lost the attractive power 
Which led me to its willow groves while yet a wayward boy ; 
Which drew from me many asigh while absent, and which, now 


that [ had vsited once more my first inheritance, seemed even. 
more powerful than ever. 
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It was in midsummer that I returned. I reached my father’s 
dwelling. just as the sun had gone down, and left a mellow twi- 
light evening, in which a bright full moon half supplied the 





glorious lustre that followed the lord of day ; and when I had : 


paid my devotions at the altar of family affection, IT walked up 
to the beautiful white-washed cottage on the green hill. When 


I reached the little gate that opened towards the yard, [ paused} 


though half reluctant to delay, and turned to survey the scenery. 
Immediately on my right the noble Susquehanna, pouring the 
torrent of his waves at the broad, untrembling base of the Muncy 
hills, and, checked in his proud career, rolling his deluge of bro- 
ken waters back towards the west. roared, and foamed, and spar- 
kled in the silent moonlight, far as the eye could reach. In front 

and to the left. the long range of mountains which separate Ly- 
eoming from Northumberland, lifted their summits high above 
the plain, anc seemed to look down in scorn upon the forests that 
gloomed at their feet. I felt, too, as though I stood on consecra- 
ted ground, that the air I breathed was of aricher. purer, more 
heaven-like element. and that the shade was rendered sacred 


by a thousand recollections. They all returned afresh. Heref 


Mary Delamere had trodden ; her breath was mingled with the 
atmosphere that floated round me, and in those groves how often 
had we strayed hand in hand, and read each others hearts, and 
smiled, and blushed, and parted with tears of regret, and dwelt 
upon each kind tone of voice, and each expressive glance, until 
we met again. 

That love which is bornand nurtured amid the romantic sol- 


itudes of nature: which ripens beneath the everlasting shades of 


mighty mountains, and mingles its morning and its evening 


sighs with the plaintive voice of rushing rivers, having its ori-f 


gin in the first, and warmest, and most natural emotions of the 
heart, is not, cannot be, less fervent and enduring than the pas- 
Sion which mimic art, and overwrought, unnatural sentiment 
is employed in polishing into bri eltness. I had now seen some- 
thing of the world, yet Thad known but one affection. Wien, 
in earlier, perhaps more innocent days, Lhad lingered for hours 
with my sweet mountain maid, on the brow of this gentle hill, 
and felt how her little hand trembled in my own: and marked, 
with a thrice rapturous extacy, how tenderly her mild blue eye 
looked up to me, sparkling with delight if T praised, and glis- 
tening with moisture if L blamed,—I knew that my existence 
was closely, indissolubly interwoven with hers. but yet, T know 
not why it was, I never dreamed that this was love. Absence 
however, had now taught me the lesson I ought sooner to have 
learned. But was Mary Delamere the same? Separated from 
me for so long a time ; bound to me only by such vows as are 
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gathered from the speaking eye, and the voiceless, yet eloquent- 
lv breathing silence of the heart : had she not forgotten me? 


had her affections not been plighted to another?) These thoughts 
passed rapidly through my mind, and broke each de Jightful re- 


veric. 1 leaned upon the gateway and reflected. [had not 
dared to hazard an inquiry that would have cleared up what I 
had often—what [ now, more than ever, actually dreaded. But 
{ was not long to remain in suspense. 

I heard the door of the cottage open and shut, and saw a faint 
gleam of light play a moment among the clustering willows and 
vanish away. An instant after, and a light footstep seemed ap- 
proaching. [ bent forward to listen, and a beautiful female form, 
dressed in white, glided towards me. Lapproached—it was Mary 
Delamere. She had heard of my return, and, with her mother, 
who came up a moment afterwards, was coming down to wel- 
come me back to my native place. ‘The good old lady wept tor 
joy to see me; and after pouring a hundred blessings on my head, 
left Mary to return with me to the cottage, while ‘she went down 
to the homestead to congratulate my parents on my return. [ 
shall remember that evening to my dyi ing day. It was one of the 
brightest spots on the shadowy page of” my existence ; perhaps 
I felt it more bec ause it burst upon me in the full sunshine of joy, 
when my forebodings were all gloomy, and its light all unexpect- 
ed; but it was worth all L had ever enjoyed before. I trembled 
while I tasted it, and the sequel proved it to have been a joy too 
fuil to be of long duration. Mary seemed much the same as 
when I left her: she had grown rather more delicate, but this 
added to her beauty. She was always a charming girl, full of 
light and loveliness, gay, sentimental and lively ; and now every 
grace shone forth in more mature and polished lustre. We talked 
of the thousand things which newly met lovers talk of. "The hours 
passed rapidly away, and the time for retirement at length ar- 
rived. LT rose to return, buoyant with happiness. and Mary 
accompanied me to the cottage gate. We had often lingered there 
for hours in years long past: and the recollection of those times, 
warmed by the evening’s interview, so transported me that I 
could no longer moderate my feelings, and, clasping the sweet 
girlin my arms, I imprinted on her cheeks a thousand kisses. She 
blushed dee ply, sighed, and, raising her eyes timidly towards 
me, said, with a voice and look that “bespoke the tenderest com- 
passion, and a friendship almost too kind and fervent for friend- 
ship, ** Charles, this must not be—come, I will not call you my 
brother, if you behave so rudely.” ** But will you not call me by a 
dearer name than friend or brother?” «Ah! that can never be.” 
“And why?” “Charles. my hand is promised to another. I 
ought to give my heart with it; then what have I left for you, 
if you forfeit the name of brother?” 
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That momentary conversation seems, even now, like a trou- 
bled dream. I believe it ended there. I remember nothing 
further. The crush my felings received, dimmed my recollec- 
tion. LT remember, next day, being introduced to Jacqueline 
Stromborough. his was the person to whom Mary Delamere 
was engaged. He wasa middle aged man, with a dark suspt- 
cious brow ; reputed rich, and followed no fixed occupation. 
Having resided a considerable time in the neighbourhood, and 
being possessed of leisure and address, he had devoted himself 
zealously to the task of making interest at the cottage: and 
though not a favourite with any of the Delameres, the charm of 
riches accomplished what ought to be the peculiar province of 
the person and the mind to effect, the conquest of the object of 
his desives. I know not what sentence may be passed upon my 
conduct, but I avow, that, perhaps no person pried with as 
rigid scrutiny ito the character and the affairs of Jacqueline. as 
myself. I thought I could have given myself to perpetual grief, 
and sacrificed the only affection I had ever cherished ; I thought 
{ could have gone up to Hawthorn Hill, and given Mary my 
hand, even onthe wedding day, had she chosen one whose age, 
and mind, and person, in any degree rendered him worthy of 
her. As it was, I could not lull my heart into acquiescence with 
the match. But all my researches ended in the information, that 
he had been in business at the South, that he had acquired a 
handsome estate in money, and that he was a foreigner by birth. 
‘These he had stated to be facts ; circumstances seemed to cor- 
roborate them; they could not therefore be readily disputed, and 
yet might, in all material points, be false and deceptive. 

Thus matters now rested. I went occasionally to the cottage. 
The Delameres were always rejoiced to see me. Mary was 
rather more reserved than formerly ; she seemed hurt that | 
should treat her with the least coolness, or I thought she seem- 
eso. I remember once she called me to her as she sat in a 
litile bower [had three years before built for her in the garden, 
and attempted to say something ; but the first word faultered 
on her tongue, and she burst into tears. I had no command of 
myseli—t! could not speak, and walked hastily away. They 
were then preparing her wedding dress. Jacqueline avoided 
me in public, and had always treated me with great distance 
when he met me at the cottage. I reflected on these things and 
at last resolved to visit there nomore. he resolution cost me 


a struggle; but, once made, I persisted init for the time. Ma- 
ry was taken sick shortly afterwards, and the wedding was put 
offin consequence. She recovered slowly—very slowly. Some 
feared she was gradually sinking in a decay; and as her beav- 
ty wasted away, and her spirits seemed to be wholly dissipa- 
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ied, I sometimes heard surmises that at least a portion of the 
disease had its seat in her mind. ‘These sunk deep in my heart, 


| but I endured in silence. 


Naturally fond of the hunter’s life, and the forests affordin 


Ja great abundance of game, L was induced, under all these pe- 
culiar circumstances, “to devote a considerable portion of my 
~ time to this amusement, because I discovered that nothing 
had so great a tendency to dispel the melancholy I found steal- 


ing upon me, as the active, busy, and bracing sports of the field 
and forests. It was about this time thata singular accident oc- 
curred to me. I wounded a deer early one morning among the 
broken ridges that terminate the eastern boundaries of the Mun- 
cey hills ; ‘and pursuing it many miles to the North East, final- 
ly lostthe track amid the giant precipices of the Bald Moun- 
tains. Fatigued and thirsty I wandered, along a deep ravine in 
search of water, and came at last to the mouth of an enormous 
cavern, which opened atthe base of a mighty pyramidic pile 
of mountainous rocks, whose summit seemed to penetrate the 
clouds. I entered it a distance of about thirty feet, and found the 
aperture grew narrow and descending ; I listened—the faint 
dripping of water was heard, and the coldness and humidity 
of the air bespoke a spring, at no great distance. Prompted by 


thirst, and a romantic desire to explore the hidden recesses to 
_ which this passage led, I collected a branch of pine torches, ap- 
plied to my flintand matches, and having fired the splintered 


wood carefully, descended with my rifle in one hand and the 
light in the other, to guard, alike, against wild beasts who 
might have made this frightful abode a refuge, and the intrica- 
cies of the unknown passage. 

When I had penetrated the cavern to the distance of about 


| sixty feet, it appeared to branch off in two directions; the de- 


scent became greater, and the passage so narrow that I could 
not stand erect. [chose the largest opening, and persevered, 

sometimes crawling on my hands and knees, and sometimes 
letting myself down several feet perpendicular. In this way I 
progressed about sixty feet farther, and as I could still discover 
no termination, I began to think of returning. I paused here 
to examine my situation, arched in on every side with rock, 

dripping with moisture, behind me a faint and distant gleam of 
light from the mouth of the cave, and before me, a dark and 


narrow passage, chilled with the cold, though it was a warm 


day in August, a kind of enthusiasm even then came over me. 
I resolved to descend yet a little further. Perhaps I did not 
examine the footing with sufficient care. [scarcely knew how 
it was—I recollect taking a few steps forward, when suddenly a 
stone on which I stood gave way. [ fell, the distance I know 
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not. The first sensation I recollect, was a belief that the moun- 
tain had fallen in and buried me beneath its foundation: the next 
that it was a momentary, a fearful, a delirious dream. But kt 
awoke. I had been stunned by the fall. My torch had gone 
out, and I found myself in darkness most horrible, blacker a 
thousand times than [ had ever witnessed or conceived. My 
first effort was to feel whether the foundation [ stood on was 
firm, the next was to raise my arms and search in every direc- 
tion for means of escape. Itwas in vain. I had fallen down 
a perpendicular rock, many, many feet. A thought then struck 
me that perhaps there might be some other passage which would 
lead me out. In one direction I groped my way a few feet, but 
was met by a flood of water which stopped my progress. I turn- 
ed in another and another, and atlast found a narrow passage 
through which I attempted to force myself, but as it seemed 
to grow more narrow I was forced to return. 

Hope now forsook me. I was already chilled to the heart, 
and the water dropped on me perpetually, cold as winter rain, 
from the arch above. I sat down on the wet stones, and gather- 
ing all my strength, sent forth ashriek for help, so loud, shrill, 
and piercing, that I thought the echoes would be eternal—the cry 
seemed to come back in every dolorous, and anguished, and 
heart-rending tone. In my frenzy I thought I had fallen in- 
to the caverns of the lost, and that the shricks of a million 
licnds were tearing my soul in atoms. At last the voices died 
away ; but the silence that followed was scarcely less horrible. 
Now I felt what it was to be cut suddenly off from all the hopes 
of life—to pass by a rapid and frightful transition, from the 
possession of health and youth—from every hope, and from all 
the pursuits of pleasure, to that untried existence beyond the 
grave. ‘lhe world with its sunny «ies, its green fields, varie- 
gated forests—its loves, its friendships, its allurements, seemed 
now closed forever on my sight; there remained only the slow 
and torturing and nameless agonies of dissolution ; and these 
were to be endured unseen, unpitied and alone, far down in the 
bowels of the earth, where mountains were piled above me, and 
where my body must remain to the last hour-glass of time. Oh! 
[ thought, how sweet death itself would be, if my. eyes could grow 
dim beneath the light of the sun, or my quivering lips be mois- 
tened by human breath. Now too, [ thought of home and friends, 
a weeping tather, a broken-hearted mother, and Mary—she 
would live onand forget me. I thought before, that I had vio- 
lently broken the powerful ties that bound me to her ; but now. 
in my last extremity, her image too came back. I thought I had 
been the means of conveying a deep wound to her feelings ; but 
that I was never to be permitted to ask her forgiveness, or tell 
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her when I was dying, how much I longed for her happiness. 
Lost, lost, forever—the sepulchral eloom. around me seemed to 
speak out the words. I tried then to compose myself, and think 
of heaven, the angels, and the mysterious Deity ; but my mind 
was fevered, was distracted—I sunk beneath the fierceness of 
of my despair, that rived, and gashed, and frittered away my 
heart. 

At last a kind of dreaming stupor fell upon me. I thought I 
stood on a mountain-top above, and looked abroad upon a des- 
olate world, from which a pestilence had swept all life. The 
sky was full of stormy clouds, that gathered blacker, and black- 
er, until they burst in one tremendous peal of thunder, and the 
mountain sunk with me athousand miles into the earth, and the 
rocks, and hills, and rivers, closed in a mighty mass above me. 
I felt that my limbs and body were crushed, and yet that I could 
not die. ‘There seemed to be a dark, open space, above me ; and 
my favourite dog looked over the brink, and howled most pite- 
ously. I tried to speak to him, but death had paralized my 
tongue. I next fancied myself dead, and that my soul was doom- 
ed to this dimsal prison-house ten ‘thousand years. Gradually 
all these frightful phantasies subsided : but my mind was lost ; 
I scemed to have slept an age; when suddenly, pain anda dis- 
tressing heart-sickness took possession of me—I struggled—my 
eyes opened. and I found myself in a rude log hut, my only hu- 
man attendant an old hag-ridden woman. I was stretched upon 
the floor, and my two faithful dogs sat by my side anxiously 
looking in my face. They no sooner saw this appearance of re- 
turning life, than they demonstrated their gladness by every act 
in their power—they fawned upon me, and licked my hands and 
feet, and barked for joy. 

[ was soon able to set up and converse. The woman told 
me, that my dogs, whom I remembered to have left at the mouth 
of the cave when I entered it. had come to her hut. two miles dis- 
tant from the spot, and by their behaviour induced her to follow 
them. They led her to the cave, with every part of which she 
Was acquainte:|; and with their assistance she found me, appa- 
rently lifeles, after I had been there sixteen hours. [had entered 
it by the wrong aperture, and had fallen twenty feet. From the 
place where [lay, however, there was an opening which I had 
not found in the dark, and which led into an upper cavity, 
through which she had dragged me and conveyed me to her cab- 
in. I recovered rapidly by “her attention, and was soon on my 
feetagain. She seemed to be naturally a woman of a kind 
heart. but I found her bitter against my sex. When I offered 
to fix herin amore comfortable situation if she would go wtih 
me to the village, she scornfully replied that she preferred her 
VoL. 1.—No. v. 59 
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not. The first sensation I recollect, was a belief that the moun- 
tain had fallen in and buried me beneath its foundation: the next 
that it was a momentary, a fearful, a delirious dream. But kt 
awoke. I had been stunned by the fall. My torch had gone 
out, and I found myself in darkness most horrible. blacker 
thousand times than [I had ever witnessed or conccived. My 
first effort was to feel whether the foundation I stood on was 
firm, the next was to raise my arms and search in every direc- 
tion for means of escape. Itwas in vain. I had fallen down 
a perpendicular rock, many, many feet. A thought then struck 
me that perhaps there might be some other passage which would 
lead me out. In one direction I groped my way a few feet, but 
was met by a flood of water which stopped my progress. I curn- 
ed in another and another, and at last found a narrow passage 
through which I attempted to force myself, but as it seemed 
to grow more narrow I was forced to return. 

Hope now forsook me. I was already chilled to the heart, 
and the water dropped on me perpetually, cold as winter rain, 
from the arch above. I sat down on the wet stones, and gather- 
ing all my strength, sent forth ashriek for help, so loud, shrill, 
and piercing, that I thought the echoes would be eternal—the cry 
seemed to come back in every dolorous, and anguished, and 
heart-rending tone. In my frenzy I thought I had fallen in- 
to the caverns of the lost, and that the shricks of a million 
licnds were tearing my soul in atoms. At last the voices died 
away ; but the silence that followed was scarcely less horrible. 
Now I felt what it was to be cut suddenly off from all the hopes 
of life—to pass by a rapid and frightful transition, from the 
possession of health and youth—from every hope, and from all 
ihe pursuits of pleasure, to that untried existence beyond the 
grave. ‘lhe world with its sunny skies, its green fields, varie- 
gated forests—its loves, its friendships, its allurements, seemed 
now closed forever on my sight; there remained only the slow 
and torturing and nameless agonies of dissolution ; and these 
were to be endured unseen, unpitied and alone, far down in the 
bowels of the earth, where mountains were piled above me, and 
where my body must remain to the last hour-glass of time. Oh! 
I thought, | how sweet death itself would be, if my eyes could grow 
dim beneath the light of the sun, or my quivering lips be mois- 
tened by human breath. Now too, I thought of home and friends, 
a weeping father, a broken-hearted mother, and Mary—she 
would live onand forget me. I thought before, that I had vio- 
fently broken the pow verful ties that bound me to her ; but now. 
in my last extremity, her image too came back. I thought I had 
been the means of conveying a deep wound to her feelings ; but 
that I was never to be permitted to ask her forgiveness, or tell 
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her when I was dying, how much I longed for her happiness. 
Lost, lost, forever—the sepulchral gloom. around me seemed to 
speak out the words. I tried then to compose myself, and think 
of heaven, the angels, and the mysterious Deity ; but my mind 
was fevered, was distracted—I sunk beneath the fierceness of 
of my despair, that rived, and gashed, and frittered away my 
heart. 

At last a kind of dreaming stupor fell upon me. I thought I 
stood on a mountain-top above, and looked abroad upon a des- 
olate world, from which a pestilence had swept all life. The 
sky was full of stormy clouds, that gathered blacker, and black- 
er, until they burst in one tremendous peal of thunder, and the 
mountain sunk with meathousand miles into the earth, and the 
rocks, and hills, and rivers, closed in a miglity mass above me. 
I felt that my limbs and body were crushed, and yet that I could 
not die. There seemed to be a dark, open space, above me ; and 
my favourite dog looked over the brink, and howled most pite- 
ously. I tried to speak to him, but death had paralized my 
tongue. I next fancied myself dead, and that my soul was doom- 
ed to this dimsal prison-house ten ‘thousand years. Gradually 
all these frightful phantasies subsided : but my mind was lost $ 
I scemed to have slept an age; when suddenly, pain and a dis- 
tressing heart-sickness took possession of me—I struggled—my 
eyes opened. and I found myself in a rude log hut, my only hu- 
man attendant an old hag-ridden woman. I was stretched upon 
the floor, and my two faithful dogs sat by my side anxiously 
looking in my face. They no sooner saw this appearance of re- 
turning life, than they demonstrated their gladness by every act 
in their power—they fawned upon me, and licked my hands and 
fect. and barked for joy. 

I was soon able to set up and converse. The woman told 
me, that my dogs, whom [remembered to have left at the mouth 
of the cave when I entered it. had come to her hut. two miles dis- 
tant from the spot, and by their behaviour induced her to follow 
then. ‘They led her to the cave, with every part of which she 
Was acquainte:| : and with their assistance she found me, appa- 
rently lifeles, after I had been there sixteen hours. I had entered 
it by the wrong aperture, and had fallen twenty feet. From the 
place where lay, however, there was an opening which I had 
not found in the dark, and which led into an upper cavity, 
through which she had dragged me and conveyed me to her cab- 
in. IL recovered rapidly by “her attention, and was soon on my 
feetagain. She seemed to be naturally a woman of a kind 
heart. but I found her bitter against my sex. When I offered 
to fix herin amore comfortable situation if she would go wtih 
me to the village, she scornfully replied that she preferred her 
Vou. 1.—No. Y. 59 
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solitnde—it was hersby choice. My offers of compensation ren- 
dered her morose and unconversible ; she refused to communi- 
cate one particular of her life—except that she had lived in that 
cabode two years, and had never been further from it than the 
nearest inhabited dw elling, to which sometimes, her necessities 

forced herto repair. ‘That man was a scoundrel by nature ; 
that husbands were traitors and murderers, and that society 
was utterly corrupt. were axioms she avowed, without taking 
the trouble to establish them by argument. 

There was something in this suffering, but wild and wayward 
woman, that excited the keenest interest; and I was naturally 
soon awakened to it. ‘There appeared to remain with her but 
‘one of the many peculiarities of her sex, she was inquisitive. I told 
her every thing that was going forward in the village, and among 
other things, of the coming wedding on Hawthorn Hill—the sin- 
gularities of the case, the suspicion I had of Jacqueline, and 
many minute circumstances concerning him. [ saw that I had 
struck upon a theme that interested her, for she made a thou- 
sand anxious enquiries, and at the end cursed him for an impos- 
ter and Villain—adding with frightful gestures—‘* My curse is 
upon him—he shall not prosper : ‘hs I left the woman as soon ag 
I was able to travel, beleving her to be partiaily insane, and 
reached home five days after [ had left it. 

I made ajourney to the south soon after, and did not return 
until the eve of Mary Delamere’s contemplated marriage. Our 
family had a general invitation. My father insisted in my go- 
ing ; ‘and though L would as soon have been led to execution, I 
determined not to betray my weakness, or to falsify. in the eyes 
of my parents, the avowal my pride had led me to make, that my 
affections were weaned from her. I accompanied them, and 
met her with an unchanged countenance. But she was changed 
—her cheeks were white as marble, the fine fire of her eyes were 
quenched with moisture, her hand trembled as she leaned it on 
achair. I read inevery look, and tone, that her heart was break- 
ing. But the moment arrived, she stood up on the floor, support- 
ed by Jacqueline, and her maids. The ceremony was just com- 
meneing, when the hasty trample of a horse arrested a momen- 
tary attention. Some one dismounted at the door. and almost in- 
stantaneously, a tall female figure, habited in white, with her 
face half concealed by a dark cowl or hood, glided through the 
company, and stood. immediately before the bride and bride- 
groom. She said nota word, but, hastily throwing back the 
garments from her face, raised her shrivelled hand pointed to 
her brow. The light glared upon her features ; and amid the 
general exclamations of horror, I involuntarily pressed for- 
ward and caught Mary in my arms, just in time to prevent 
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her from falling. Tlooked up, and recognized a well remem- 
bered face—it was the old Hag of the Mountain Glen, come to 
fulfil her malediction. Her curse was surely upon her victim ; 
for Jacqueline turned pale as ashes, and in vain endeavoured to 
speak. 

Still she kept her eye fixed upon him with a horid glare ; and 
free from the superstitious awe that had fallen upon all the be- 
holders, I marked the workings of Jacqueline’s mind; rage, 
frenzy, despair, alternately succeeded, and his brow changed 
with the rapidity of thought. Atlast ene pale streak remained 
along his temples; it proceeded from a sick heart, overpowered 
in the conflict of passion. He fainted and fell; there was a gen- 
eral shrick. AH believed the unwelcome visiter had come on 
this fearful errand from another world. The cry roused her; she 
turned, and calmly bade the company be silent. ** Tcame to save 
him from deep crime,” said she, ‘and that young woman from 
ruin. He ismy husband!’’ 

I shall drop the curtain here. [t only remains to say, that 
the match was instantly broken off— Mary Delamere speedily 
recovered her health, and the next spring she was led to the al- 
tar, a lovely and a happy bride, by whoin, [ leave my ingent- 
ous reader to discover. Pp. 








VIRTUOUS SINGULARITY IN OPPOSITION TO PRIVATEERING. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Dorine the American war, the Amazon privateer was fitted 
out by the merchants of Belfast on a joint subscription. One 
respectable merchant who had spent the early part of his life at 
sea as the captain of a trading vessel refused to join, but lent 
fifty pounds, the amount of a share, to the poor house to support 
the cotton manufacture, then carrying on, inits infancy, for the 
benefit of that institution. Such virtuous opposition to the gen- 
eral current is deserving of being preserved as a proper exam- 
ple, and as a distinguished mark of disapprobation against the 
Vicious and anticommercial spirit of privateering. 

Dr. Franklin recommended to the Americans to propose in all 
their treaties, that in the case of future hostilities between them 
and any nation, no countenance should be given by either par- 
ties to privateering. The article was only accepted by the Prus- 
sians, who were not much engaged in maritime pursuits. 
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A MONODY. 


BY DR. M HENRY, 


On the death of the author’s earliest 
and most confidential friend, Mr. ‘Thos, 
Moore, of Larne, Ireland; who in 
September, 1819, fell a victim to the 
Yellow Fever, at Charleston, S.C. atter 
little more than two days illness. 





In Carolina’s fatal clime, 
From whence fair health in terror 
flies; 

Cut off in manhood’s glowing prime, 
My earliest friend now lowly hes! 
Wo more his heart’s warm throb shall 

rise 
To beat in svmpathy with mine ! 


For mute that voice, and clos’d those! 


eyes, 
I thought would cheer my life’s de- 
cline! 


Ah! what avail’d his verdant age, 
The freshness of life’s owing spring" 
No aid against fell fever’s rage, 
Couldart oranxious friendship bring. 
It deeply pierc’d with scorpion sting, 
And health and life at once destroy- 
ed ; 
Oh! then he rose on heaven-w ard wing 
And left to me a dreary void! 


Long had my heart esteem’d his worth; 


Long his unchanging faith had tried: 


In one lov’d vale we had our birth, 
And hoped that there we should have 
died! 
But o’er yon foaming ocean wide, 
Fate called him from hisnative shore; 
‘Adieu, my friend!” he said and sigh’d. 
‘* We part, perhaps, to meet no 
more !??* 


* Tt was in the autumnof 1817, when 
the separation here alluded to, took 
place.y * When shalll see vou again?” 
was the last question I addressed to 
him. “God only knows; perhaps not 
in this world!? was the emphatic reply; 
and we separated with heavy hearts ; 
mine labouring under a melancholy 


presentiment that the wards were 
ominous, 





| 


Friend of my youth! thy words were. 
true, 
And deep they sunk into my heart ; 
The solemn tone of that adieu, 
Its fears too truly did impart: 
But while my tears of sorrow start, 
Faith whispers yet of joys in store, 
That where in glory now thou art, 
We'll meet—though here we meet 
no more ! 


For thee, not Carolina’s maids, 
Like Erin’s fair, in secret mourn! 
Nor stranger’s hands, ’mid torrid 
glades, 
With vernal flowers thy grave adorn! 
Nordews on bending si:amrocks borne, 
Their weeping lustre there display 3 
Nor linnets from their native thorn, 
Sing softly o’er thy hallow?’d clay ! 


Yet tribute shall to thee be paid, 
In plaintive numbers, by thy friend; 
And still to join thy sainted shade, 
His dearest wishes shall ascend ! 
While to his strains thine ear will bend, 
Indulgent, as it oft hath done, 
Till, all his sorrows at an end, 
He wins the prize that thou hast 
won! 
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EDWARD AND EMMA.—a TaLe, 


Young Emma was as fair a maid, 
As nature e’er with beauty blest; 
Her mind was fairer than her form, 
And tender was her virgin breast. 


Her eyes were bright as that sweet star, 
Which bids the lark her mattins sing; 
Like early blossoms, were her cheeks, 
The first, faint blush, of infant spring. 


But love too soon that bloom destroyed, 
And made those early blossoms pale; 

And withered by a fatal blight, 
This fair, mild, lily of the vale. 
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For oft with many a melting sigh, 

And ardent look, and moving tear, 
r Edward vow’d eternal lowe e, 
: | And Emma thought his vows sincere. 


In heart felt, plaintive notes he sang 
His Emma’s charms, nor sang in vain 
For fondly ashe Emma loved, 
So fondly Emma loved again. 


Ah! when a parent bids them part, 
How hard for lovers to obey ! 

By love withheld, by duty prest, 
Reluctant Edward took his way. 


He goes, and soon a gayer scene, 
On festive Gallia’s mirthful shore, 
Drives from his thoughts, his rural 
maid, 
And Emma, isbeloved no more. 


Not so the mournful maiden felt, 
In secret to despair a prey; 
Still drooping o’cr her fatal love, 

She slowly pined in grief away. 


No pride her gentle bosom knew, 
Of injured love the wound to heal; 
'Her heart was all sincere and soft. 
And keenly such a heart must feel. 


Her faithless Edward’s long neglect, 
And broken vows, she ne’er would 
tell 
| But smiling saw the hour approach, 
| In which she bade the world farewell. 


| Around her grave, the village maids, 
Their cypress garlands weeping 
bring, 
And offer to her virgin shade, 
The earhest tributes of the spring. 


Now tired with vain and guilty joys, 
Young Edward seeks his native shore; 
And to his lovely Emma flies, 

_ His once loved Emma now ne more! 


| 
| 
i 


| Distracted at the horrid tale, 
He sought the spot, where Emma lay; 
And flung him on her new-made grave, 
And wet with tears the mouldering 
clay. 





Her renerous love, her beauteous form, 
Each maiden grace, and winning art, 

Returned with all their former force, 
And with them came her bleeding 


That bleeding heart, which broke for 


him, 
He wept for now, but wept in vain; 
And every pang that heart had felt, 
Came doubly sharp to him again. 


Long o’er her grave, he weeping hung, 

Then with a solemn step and slow, 

He wandered to yoncraggy cliff, 

That frowns on dashing waves be- 
low. 


Thrice on his injured Emma’s name, 
The frantic lover called in vain, 
Then headlong from the rock he fell, 
He fell and never rose again. 


Ye parents, know from this sad tale, 

How vain your sordid cares may 
prove ; 

How little age can judge for youth, 

How little wealth can weigh with 
love! 


And you, ye swains, while through 
your veins, 
The tide of youth impetuous flows; 
Ah! ne’er deceive believing maids, 
Nor offer up unmeaning vows. 


Let not your soft persuasive tongues, 
For artless beauty lay a snare : 

Ob think on Edward’s broken heart, 
And fear his mournful fate to share. 


And lastly you, ye British maids, 
From love’s fell poison guard your 
bloom, 
Oh, think on Emma’s hapless lot, 
And shed a tear upon her tomb. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ERIN. 


Pale beam’d the moon’s cold placid 
light, 
On Castle Connell’s ruined tow’r, 
Nought broke the stillness of the night 
In midnight’s silent, solemn hour. 


No cloud obscur’d the azure sky, 
No rough wind murmur’d through 
the trees, 
When lo! astrain of melody, 
Floated upon the whispering breeze. 


And on the castle’s topmost height, 
Appear’d a form of fairy grace; 
A seraph form, whose beauties bright, 





heart; 


| No mortal’s feeble pen could trace. 
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Her ebon locks like raven’s plume, 
Flow’d o’er her robe’s unsullied 
snow, 
Her cheek display’d health’s roseate 
bioom,— 
She came to soothe the sufferer’s wo. 


The music ceas’d—she gaz’d around, 
On Erin’s lovely smiling plains; 
Her fields with plenteous blessings 
crown’d, 
And thus she spoke in sweetest 
strains: 


#'Cease beauteous Erin, cease to weep, 
Thy days of joy and liberty, 

Thy glory shall not always sleep, 
And happiness will bloom for thee. 


What though a proud oppressor’s pow’r 
Has trampl’d on thy lawful right, 
Soon, soon will come that happy hour, 
When as yon glitt’ring moon-beam 

bright, 


Thy fame shall live through ev’ry age ; 
The home of freedom thou shalt be, 
Rever’d by poet, and by sage; 
Behold thy guardian sprite in me!” 


She spoke, and left her airy stand, 
To find a home beyond the sky: 
And Oh! may Erin’s hapless land, 
Still own her guardian spirit nigh. 
ANNA. 
SITS 
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THE DESPONDENT. 
By S. L. Fairfield. 


Revolving years of varied pain, 
And silent anguish none could know, 

Thoughts that cculd never live again 
Amid the pulses of his wo ; 

And hopes that perished in their birth 
With struggles wild, and pangs in- 

tense, 

Had flung their shadows o’er the earth 

In misery’s dark magnificence. 


And he--the wanderer none did love, 

Since none could pierce his bosom’s 
gloom, 

Had roved o’er many a dale and grove, 
Of pleasure past the living tomb; 

And many a dizzy height he viewed 
With deep despair’s wild-rolling eye, 

And in the depth of solitude 

Nurtured his fell misanthropy. 


| 
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His voice was like the pertent gale, 
Whose hollow accents herald death, 
Mingling a quivering, plaintive wail, 
With the wild pantings of his breath; 
His smile—the lurid moon-beam’s glow 
O’er surging clouds of sable hue, 
Were a poor image of the wo 
That met the shudd’ring, aching view! 


His soul was tuned to thought sub. 
lime, 
His heart to feel supernal love; 
And every throb told years of time, 
As his ethereal mind, above 
All the cold forms, and dull routine 
Of life below, like wild-fire rose ; 
Love, hate, despair, and bliss between 
He knew no path—his friends and foes, 


Sincere—he met deceit from all; 
Artless—he was the dupe of guile ; 
Loving—he felt deep treachery’s thrall; 
And found a dagger ina smile; 
Then came the crisis of his fate, 
The passion—chalice of his grief, 
The sullen mood so desolate, 
The agony that mock’d relief. 


He could not live alone, nor see 
A single form he hated not, 
He longed for immortality, 
Yet prayed to be fore’er forgot ; 
To wild extremes with fury driven, 
He thought of bliss and gazed on 
hell, 
And even looked with doubt to heaven: 
That angels could his tortures quell. 


In every star he saw a fiend, 
And in the grave his mightiest foe, 
While all around him seemed to blend 
Their meannesses to shroud his wo; 
He mingled with the world, and met 
Faces that smiled, but not for him; 
He knew their visor’d lies, and yet 
They made his grief and sorrow dim. 


Like moonlight o’er a marble stone, 
He roamed amid the laughing crowd, 
Despairing, wild, undone, alone, 
Enveloped in a breathing shroud; 
He felt that love and hope had fled, 
That life was hke sepulchral light, 
And, while pangs burned, that onc¢ 
had bled, 
He vanished in eternal night. 
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AN EVENING REVERIE. 


It was the time of twilight—and the stars 

Had jusi begun t’ unveil themselves on high, 

And walk the courts of Heaven. Upon that night 
They went forth fearless of a rivalry — 

For twas the interregnum of the moon, 

Andevery little planetary sylph 

That gave to darkest night its twinkling beam, 

Had leave toshine among the glittering throng, 
And sport its feeble ray at nght’s levee. 

Forth from their misty chambers, one by one, 
They came with smiles of giadness, peeping out 
Into the hazy atmosphere of eve, 

As apprehensive that the parting Sun 

Still watched behind the half-closed gate of Day, 
To glance one look at their cameleon forms, 

On which it seldom was his lot to gaze. 

They keep their Harem sacred—and his eye 

Is an intrusion in their daylight haunts; 

But when, retiring he has laid aside 

His golden casque and scimitar—and drawn 

The crimson curtains round his evening couch, 
Then, like the zephyrs from olus’ caves, 

They throw their silver veils across their hair, 

And wander out to chaunt their melodies, 

In the Hesperian gardens of the sky. 

So was it on the lovely eve we cite. — 

All Heaven and earth was still—or if a sound 
Breathed out upon the air, ’twas one that made 
The interventng silence more profound. 

The trees scarce dared to wave their verdant head§, 
As tho’ they felt that stillness ; and the birds 

That went at times athwart the sleeping air, 
Scarce flapped their wingsfor awe. What should men do, 
At such a season, when the very deer, 

Amid the solitude of twilight glades, 

Drop on their knees, and turn their eyes to Heaven, 
As tho’ they oflered homage unto God. 

What should men do! O! thou redeeming Lord! 
When Heaven and Earth are bowing at thy throne, 
In grateful adoration—where is man, 

On whom the perfect measure thou hast poured 
Of everlasting love—oh! where is man’— 

Jesus! have mercy on thy fellow race! 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 






Tut cabincts of Europe still continue their pacific profession. 
towards each other. This is, however, owing more to their mutug. 
terror, than to their mutual good will. Atno time, in the histor 
of that portion of the globe, do we believe that its leading poy jU?™ 
ers ever viewed each other with more jealousy and distrust; bu | her, 
at no time did the powers whose principles and interests ang US | 
most in opposition, feel more reluctance to provoke cach other’ jsucl 
hostility. The great continental governments are cemented by{)'Y © 
“ Holy League;” but they are still more firmly united by a unifor, then 
mity of political feelings and principles. It is this union whit y 4es! 
renders them so formidable to that insular power whose proj °"™ 
perity they envy, and whose institutions they detest, but whos4 
strength they dread to encounter. eral 

On the other hand the canaille ministry, as the French Journ“ ‘ 
alists have denominated the members of the present British cal}. thes 
inet, though perfectly conscious that they are no favourites wit} — 
the combined monarchs, choose to treat them complaisantly, antl 
maintain towards them the appearance of good neighbourhood i 
rather than provoke that animosity which, if aroused to a con} 
bined effort, would certainly cut off many sources of their prog_ _ 
perity, and might probably array against them a force w hic “"O 
they should not be able to resist. 

It will not be a trifling matter, therefore, that will induc 
England to draw the sword against the allied sovereigns; but) 
subject of dispute, far from being trifling, threatens soon to take 
place—an attempt to reconquer South America for Spain. Thi) ~~. 
England has had firmness enough to declare that she will oj 
pose, unless undertaken singly by Spain herself, who, she wel} 
knows, is utterly unable so to undertake it. 

The British ministers say that they have extorted fro) 
France, a promise not to assist Spain in her attempts to recove 
the lost provinces. But we believe that France will adhere t) 
this promise, only till she finds a favourable opportunity to brea 
it. She gave it reluctantly, and merely to kcep in temper an in! 


portunate neighbour whom she is at present unwilling to irri) 
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Yiate ; and to lull the suspicion of that neighbour, that she may 
ithe more effectually give in secret, the assistance, which she 
Jopenly promises not to give. 

We confess, that until we see more unequivocal symptoms 
tof sincerity in the disposition of France, to leave South America 
-Junmolested, than is afforded by this promise, we shall consider 
her, in common with all the parties to the Holy Alliance, solicit- 
i, ous to effect the reduction of that country. Their motives for 
yf g SUC h solicitude are strong, and, in their opinion paramount to eve- 
ey consideration ; for they are the same motives that have bound 


» them together in their unhallowed league: they are an anxious 





( i desire to support the old system of arbitrary legitimacy in gov- 
¢ Crnments—a wish to check the dissemination of liberal princi- 


fq ies in either politics or religion among mankind,—an _ invet- 
crate dread of popular rights and free institutions gaining such 
an ascendency in the world as to endanger the continuance of 
_their despotism over their own subjects. ‘They cannot therefore 
iL view with satisfaction the establishment of free governments 
| inso extensive and important a quarter of the globe, inhabited, 
AP at present, by upwards of twenty millions of civilized people, 


, aaa 
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and capable of giving subsistance to more than ten times that 
_number. ‘They have remorselessly put down on their continent 
those very principles which they behold in rapid progress to a 

~ permanent establishment in South America; and who can doubt 
\that they would cheerfully sacrifice millions of both men and 





_ money, to put them down there also? 
‘Vo effect this, they are aware that it is necessary either to 
|, deceive, or persuade into acquiescence, that power, which holds 
dominion over the element which their armaments must pass, 
F before they can reach the object of their displeasure. England 
has accordingly been repeatedly invited to attend a conference 
onthe subject. But she has hitherto refused. Whether in case 
| of her persisting to oppose their intentions, the Allies, will in 
| the end abandon them, and thereby disappoint the expectations of 
, Ferdinand, it would be hazardous to predict. Our opinion, 
I ine ever, is that they will adopt a middle course. England has 
said that she will not oppose Spain in her unaided efforts to re- 
cover South America. We think it probable, therefore, as we 
Von. 1.—No. v. 60 
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stated in our last retrospect, that France, the organ, in this { 4he 


case, of the Allies, will try to evade the opposition of England, 
by waging a South American war, in the name of Spain. But 
to conceal this evasion from England, we think, will be im- 
possible, nor do we suppose that the allies expectit. They may 
expect, however, that she will overlook it, as not being in di- 
rect opposition to the terms of her declarations on the subject. 
But in this we believe they will be mistaken. England derives 
immense advantages from the independence of the Southern Re- 
publics. Their population offers a vast, a profitable, and a per- 
petually increasing demand for her manufactures ; some of their 
most valuable mines have already become the property of her 
people; and as a nation she at present draws from them an an- 
nual revenue greater in amount, and more cheerfully paid, 
than Spain ever did in her most flourishing days. 

But thercis another consideration in relation to this subject 
which must strongly influence the policy of Britain, namely the 
vast augmentation of strength which the already too formidable 
continental confederacy would acquire by the possession of South 
American resources. On their present comparative poverty alone 
does the safety of the British empire depend. All that they want 
to enable them to overthrow her power, and sweep her obnoxious 
political institutions from the European world, are ships, colo- 
nies, and commerce. The possession of South America would ena- 
ble them to acquire these. It is, therefore, all essential for Great 
Britain that they should not possess it. Will it be said that re- 
annexing South America to the crown of Spain, would not be 
placing its resources under the controul of the Holy Allies? We 
believe that no one whe ts aware that 40,000 French troops are 
to garrison Spain for a series of years, will say so. At all events, 
the English ministers are too well convinced of the entire dépen- 
dence of the Spanish king onthe power of the confederated mon- 
archs, and his necessary obsequiousness to their will, to permit 
him ever again to become lord of the Indies, if they can prevent it. 

It is fortunate for mankind that this clashing of interests at 
present exists between England and the Holy Despots. If it did 
not, we fear that the advocates of liberal principles in Europe, 
would be utterly unable te cope with the execrable confederacy 
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the latter have formed for the extinction of human rights, and 
the trammelling of human intellect. In France, that land from 
which the friends of liberty, at one time, expected so much good 
to proceed, ultra royalism appears to be more strongly. fixed 
than at any period since the ascension of Louis the sixteenth. 
Theliberals seem to have had no weight whatever in the late 
election: of deputies to the legislative body of the nation. Only 
seventeen out of four hundred and thirteen members, are sup 
posed to be friendly to the cause of popular rights. ‘The Bour- 
bon ministry may therefore be expected to wield, without reserve 
or controul, the whole resources of France and Spain united, for 
the purpose of rivetting the chains of despotism on necks of the 
forty millions of human beings who inhabit those countries. Lib- 
erty has been at length totally expelled from those beautiful re- 
gions, where for nearly half a century back, her friends have 
been making powerful and unceasing efforts to procure her a 
safe and permanent abode. 

On the various important questions agitated in the British par- 
liament we at present have little space for comment. The bill 
to relieve commerce of many of the imposts and regulations by 
which its operations have been so long shackled, indicates a dis- 
position on the part of ministers to legislate on large and liberal 
principles. ‘The measureis certainly a bold one; and the reason- 
ings of its advocates are forcible, and, at least, theoretically just. 
But whether its practical results will be as beneficial to the na- 
tion as they appear to expect, remains to be tried. As we wish 
well to every experiment that has liberal principles for its basis, 
we cannot withhold our good wishes from this. If Great Britain 
finds it successful, other nations we doubt not will follow her ex- 
ample, and extinguish trading monopolies all over the civilized 
world. 

There is another subject submitted to the consideration of par- 
liament which we cannot refrain from noticing, we mean the 
proposition to effect a gradual abolition of slavery in the British 
colonies. The plan recommended by the ministers for this pur- 
pose, will not, it is true, be so prompt in accomplishing the laud- 
able and humane object proposed, as could be wished; but still 
it will do much for the slave population, and is the commence 
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ment of a system, which we trust will be pursued until it effects 
whatever reason and humanity may require in relation to this 
important subject. 

From contemplating the degraded condition of the countries 
subject to the Hfoly Alliance, it is some relief to turn our eyes tow- 
ards heroic Grece. There the cause of human rights still conti- 


forth their full stregth. and to have assembled an army of eighty 
thousand men, in order to crush the new born liberties of rege- 
nerated Grece. But the friends of freedom need not fear the re- 
sult : for there are now prudent heads and valiant hearts, worthy 
of the cause. and of the country for which Leonidas and Philo- 
pemen fought, industrious and vigilant in her defence. The 
soldiers of modern Grece have already shown themselves worthy 
of their ancestors; and their is little doubt but the sons of a people 
who could defend their liberties from millions of invading Per- 


sians, will, when animated as they now are, with the spirit of 


their fathers, either drive from their venerated country eighty 
thousand musselmen, or make it their grave. 

The enthusiasm with which Lord Byron has espoused thi 
cause of Grece has excited towards him our warmest admiration, 
as a philanthropist; and we trust that although our conscience 
will not permit us to eulogise him as a tasteful poct, we shall 
soon have it in our power to applaud him as a fortunate soldier. 
In criticising the style of his poetical compositions, we were 
bound in duty to censure, and to censure severely. But with his 
character as aman, we had no business, and we took none. We 
' acknowledge that his connubial squabble, and the tenor of many 
of his writings, gave us an unfavourable opinion of his morality; 
nor did we think, judging from the cynical tone of many of his 
pieces, that he could be overstocked with good nature. But to 
these things we never alluded, for we considered his personal 
quite distinct from his literary character; and his literary cha- 
racter alone we thought amenable to our jurisdiction. What- 
ever may be our opinion at this moment, of his private character, 
we have no inducement to express it; but we conceive that his 
noble behaviour towards the Greeks calls on us, and on every 
man who has the means of laying his sentiments before the pub- 
lic, to pay that tribute of approbation, which it sorichly merits, 
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and to praise which may stimulate others to do likewise. There is 
another reason—we wish not to conceal it—why we feel particu- 
larly gratified that his Lordship has betaken himself to a pursuit 
which 1s likely to afford full employment of a useful nature to his 
active mind; this reason is, our expectation that he will not, fora 


long time, have leisure or inclination to continue his barbarous 


~ assaults on the purity and refinement of English versification. 


Since Lord Byron has gone to war against the Turks we trust 


that he will war no longer against our poetry, and that its true 
classical structure will be able to recover from the severe wounds 
he has already inflicted on it, before he shall have an opportunity 
to renew his hostilities. 

The intelligence of war between England and Algiers is con- 
firmed. ‘That it will result in the chastisement and submission of 
those lawless barbarians may be anticipated ; but that the demo- 
lition of their stronghold, the only event which will finally se- 
cure the christian nations from a recurrence of their depreda- 
tions, will take place, is rather to be desired than expected. About 
seven years ago, the British fleet humbled them, but the min- 
istry granted them peace on terms which they have not scrupled 
to infringe. Whether they will again be trusted with the power 
of violating treaties by plundering the neighbouring nations, re- 
mains to be seen. We trust, however, that the restraints that 


- shall be laid on them will be more effectual than the former. 


But bustling as the affairs of the old hemisphere, at present 
are, they fall short of that ardent passionate activity which 1s 
displayed by the gladiators on our own political arena. In com- 
parison to the eagerness with which political views are prose- 
cuted in this country, the zeal of the European statesmen is 
absolute insipidity. In Europe they witness only the mere prose 
of political maneuvering ; here we experience the very soul ot its 
poetry, that is, if poetry and passion be synonymous, as has late- 
ly been asserted in Philadelphia. Here, Heaven knows, we 
have the passion of politics exhibited in a style as discordant 
and inharmonious as the most exquisitely modernized taste can 
desire. 

To speak, however, without metaphor, the approaching pres- 


idential election has aroused the energy of every expectant of 
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office ; and spouters, as well as scribblers, are now in the full |] 
swing of alternate culogy and vituperation. Each man has ar. t 
ranged himself, primed to the very foretop with fire and fury, on} a“ 
the side of that candidate whom he supposes to possess the best|_ | i. 
chance of gaining the contested chair ; and henceforward, until 
the important decission be made, we need expect nothing but 
that 
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‘¢ Harsh words, jealousies, and fears, 
Shall set folks together by the ears.”’ 


For ourselves, we have no intention to engage in the contest ; 
but we shall exercise the privilege of a looker-on, and perhaps 
occasionally cheer or hiss, as we may see the combatants deserve.| J. 
At present we are much tempted to comment on the three re- 
markable explosions of political wrath which have taken place 
within these few weeks, and which now engross so much of the 
public attention—-we mean, the dispute between a certain letter- 
finding Senator and the President ; the rupture between the Se-} 4 
cretary of the ‘Treasury, and the Ambassador to Mexico; and} w 
the disgraceful outrage committed by the Legislature of New-f © 
York on one of her most virtuous and popular citizens. But we : 
are aware that we should not be able to express our sentiments > 1 
on subjects so fruitful of ideas, with sufficient brevity to suit 
the very limited space which we have now lett for political re-f 
marks in this number. We shall therefore not attempt it. If,f " 
however, our attention be not called to subjects more immediate- 


ly interesting to our readers, we may, on a future occasion, de- 
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vote a few pages to the consideration of at least some of these f 

extraordinary transactions. S 
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AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. \ 

— } 


H. C. Carey, and I. Lea, have inthe Press: 


Notes on Mexico, with Maps, andan Appendix of Documents. 
By a South Carolinian. In 8vo. 

A System of Midwifery, by W. P. Dewees, M. D. In one | 
large vol. 8vo. with plates. 

QO’ Halloran or the Insurgent Chief, a novel, in two volumes. 
By the author of “The Wilderness,” and ‘Spectre of the 
Forest.” | 
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> Long’s Second Expedition—Narrative of an Expedition to 
Jvc Source of the St. Peters, Lake Winnipeck, Lake of the Woods 
D&c. performed inthe year 1823; by order of the Hon. John C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of War ; under the direction of Stephen H. 
‘Long, Major of United States’ Engineers. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
jplates. 


Essays on Variolous, Vaccine, and Varioloid Diseases, by N. 


Chapman, M. D. In 8vo. 


Chapman on Fever. In 8vo. 

Cook on Nervous Diseases. In 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Cooke’s Morgagni, 2 vols. 

Conversations on Chemistry, new edition, with Notes, by W. 
Keating. 

Digest of American Reports. In 4 vols. royal 8vo. By T. 
J. Wharton, Esq. 

Sayings and Doings ; or Sketches from Real Life, in 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Abraham Small, hasin the Press: 


A dissertation on the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of 


the Courts of the United States, by Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. 
_ with an introduction and an appendix, in which will be contain- 


ed a sketch of the national and judiciary powers exercised in 
the United States, from thesettlement of the colonies to the time 


ofthe adoption of the,Federal Constitution; by Thomas Sergeant, 


Ksq. 

History of the colonies planted by the English on the conti- 
nent of North America, from their settlement to the commence- 
ment of that War which terminated in their Independence. 

A Treatise on the principles of Pleading in Civil Actions ; 
comprising a summary view of the whole proceedings in a suit 
at law by Henry John Stephen, Esq. 

A compendium of the Law of Evidence, by Thomas Peak, Ser- 
geant at Law, 5th edition, with the addition of notes and referen- 
ces to all the American authorities, by Joseph P. Norris, jr. Esq. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership, by Neil Gow, Esq. 
with the addition of American notes and references, by Edward 
1). Ingraham, Esq. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 2d, 
new series, quarto, with several plates. 

Conversations on Chemistry, in 1 vol. 12mo. with the notes 


_ of Professors Cooper, and Keating. 


Sumner L. FarrFre.p is preparing for the press, a Metri- 
cal Romance, entitled Movanna or the Avenger, founded on 
the history of a celebrated Indian prophet recently deceased.— 
Also a didactic poem entitled, he Pleasures of Melancholy. 
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NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. ‘ 
Suggestions on the Canal Policy of Pennsylvania in reference 
to the effects of the Inland Navigation of other States, on the | 
Commerce of Philadelphia, &c. by J. L. Sullivan, Civil Engi-| 
neer. | 
The National Calendar, and annals for the United States| 
for 1824. 4 
Annals of the Lyccum of Natural History of New York, for)” 
March, 1824. 
The North American Review, No. 43, for April, 1824. 
The Medical Recorder of Medicine and Surgery, No. 26. 
The Port Folio, for April, 1824. 
The Museum, No. 22, for April, 1824. 
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FOREIGN WORKS RE-PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 

Prose by a Poet, by James Montgomery. 

View of the State of Europe, during the Middle Ages. In 92 
vols. by Henry Hallam. 

Hajji Baba, by the author of Anastasius. 

Prize Poem, Recited by Mr. Caldwell at the opening of the 
New American Theatre, at N. Orleans, together with the re- 
jected addresses. 








Marriages. 


On Tuesday evening, the 9th ult. by the Rev, Henry Holcombe, Mr. John 
Coleman, of Reading, Pa. to Miss Klizabeth Biciley daughter of the late Jacob 
Bickley, of this city. —On the 22d ult. by the Rev, Dr. Boyd, Mr. James Doull, 
to Miss Louisa Young, of the Northern Libertics.—On the 22d ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bedell, Mr. Sampson Tams, Merchant,to Miss Ann Hennessy, daughter off 
the late William Deas, Esq. 











DOcath gs. 


On the 22d ult. Job Palmer, aged eight months, only son to Mr. Job Palmer, 
publisher of this Magazine. —On the 26th ult. Margaret Palmer, agedtwo years F 
and ten months, daughter of the aforesaid Job Palmer. 





CORRECTION. 

In the Biographical Sketch of Henry Clay, which appeared 
in our last number, it is erroneously stated that on his first ar- 
guing in congress, the constitutionality of the United States 
Bank, he supported the affirmative of the question, whereas the 
contrary is the fact. It was at a subsequent discussion of the 
subject, that he gave it his support, a more thorough inves- 
tigation of its merits having, in the interval, produced a change 
in his opinion, which he had the manliness and candour, even nat 
the risk of his popularity, to avow, 





